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$1,000.00 


REWARD 


(This offer expires January 1, 1943) 


for the recovery and return in 
good condition of the painting 


PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL 
attributed to VELASQUEZ 


reproduced and described below 





Allegedly lost December, 1941 at or between Los Angeles, Cal., 
and St. Louis, Mo. The picture, 24 inches high by 18 inches wide, 
depicts a female child, slightly more than waist length, about 4 years 
old, wearing a greenish gray dress. At the back of her head is a 
red plume. She is holding a few roses in her right hand. 
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COMMUNICATE WITH NEAREST OFFICE 


TOPLIS and HARDING. inc. 


NEW YORK 
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DETROIT 
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116 JOHN STREET 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
.522 FREE PRESS BUILDING 

610 SOUTH BROADWAY 


EDITORS’ LETTERS 


SIR 

Ihe faculty of the 
Department of the 
Minnesota 
pleased with vour August-Septembet 
ARI 
confirmation of faith in the 


cial value of the artist 


Art Education 
University of 
were impressed and 


issue of NEws. We like vour 


real so 


Yours, etc 
Hazen SToIck 
Universitv of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minn 
SIR 

On my recent furlough I saw the 
summer issue and was delighted at 
the job vou did on the subject of 
the war poster 

If you have seen recent issues of 
Survey Graphic, Cue, and_ several 
newspapers, you will have read that 


I possess a current collection of over 


500 war posters which I used as lec 
ture and exhibition material previous 
to my joining the armed forces. 

[he purpose of my letter is two 
fold: first, can you help me secure 
posters issued by our enemies such 
is the two you reproduced? I am 
planning a comprehensive exhibition 
ifter we win this war. Second, since 
I shall re-enter advertising as an art 


director again, and since I agree with 


vou that the poster has a loftiet 
place in art than it now holds, I 
shall be glad to allow use of my ma 
terial when you treat at greater 


length on the importance of the 
poster 

Yours, etc. 

Davip WEISMAN 

U. S. Coast Guard, Base Force 
Boston, Mass ; 


Sir: 

I feel that ART news is the only 
art magazine being published in 
America today which has sufficient 
ly discriminating criticism to make 
its comments of worth while value. 
Not since the publication of The 
Arts have I found such interesting 
articles, not only on contemporary 
painting and sculpture, but on all 
subjects pertaining to the arts. Its 
reproductions are superb, for in 
stance the ones in the current issue 
on “Sculpture of the Western 
Hemisphere.” ‘The color-prints are a 
very valuable asset too, and it would 
be interesting to be able to secure 
separate color reproductions for our 
Art Appreciation files. 

I find ART news of great value 
in Art History and Art Appreciation 
courses and have been endeavoring 
to interest more and more students 
in subscribing to it, for it has qual- 
itv—that asset so difficult to define 
in both art and life. 

Its present content and format is 
so superior to the early ART NEws 
when it was a weekly and the short 
interim between that period and the 
present one. There has not been a 


single number which has not held 
very vital articles 
With appreciation for what ART 
NEWs brings with each issue, I am, 
Yours, etc. 
Neue A. KNopr, 
Professor of Art, 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


SIR 


Information is being sought of 
Peter Hunt who disappeared from 
his home in New York City in 
1937, leaving a wife, Penelope, and 
in infant son unprovided for and 
now destitute and burdens upon the 
community. Mr. Hunt, a_ portrait 
painter, was born in New York City 
in 1905, is 5 feet, 11 inches tall, 
weighs 145 pounds, has blue-black 
hair, brown eyes, fair complexion. 
Anvone aware of his location is re 
quested to communicate with the 
National Desertion Bureau, 67 
West 47th Street, New York City. 
Yours, etc., 
SAMUEL EDELSTEIN, 

National Desertion Bureau, Inc. 

New York 


SIR: 

What about the headline ““The 
Gibson Girl admits to 7s” in the 
ART News? We 


“girls” who were born in the eighties 


current issue of 
ind nineties and grew up with the 
Gibson Girl deplore the implica- 
tions. Our fathers and the Gibson 
Girl’s father, Charles Dana Gibson, 
are seventy-five; we are fiftvish and 
that is bad enough. 

My husband, who wrote the ar 
ticle, swears he was not responsible 
for the title. 

Yours, etc. 

Evia S. Sipyt 

Mrs. Walter H. Siple) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sir: 

Like the once-innocent Japanese 
schoolboy I ask to know why it is 
that in museums all over the country 
Japanese collections have been re 
tired for the duration while Cranachs 
and Botticellis still adorn our public 
walls. Is there any connection be- 
tween the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and an ancient art which, while ad- 
mittedly inferior to that of China, 
nevertheless is an indispensable part 
of our cultural inheritance? 

Such acts of officious patriotism 
will end in the deplorable excesses 
of 1918 when the Holbeins came 
down in the Metropolitan Museum 
and Beethoven was barred from the 
concert platform. If we are going to 
win this war it won’t be through this 
kind of civilian defense. 

Yours, etc. 
CELESTINE MASON 


New York City 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


kor Boston 


RUBENS sketch which for all 


: , 
y + + 
iwhtness ry touch 


of his 


its magical 


grand 
} 


bravura 


manner paintings has recently been 
1dded to the collections of the Bos 


ton Museum of Fine Arts. The 


Ovid's Metamor 


from 


RUBENS SKETCH of “Mercury and Argus” acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Two completed paintings of the same theme, both dated 1635, exist in European museums. 


phoses and represents Mercury lull- 
ing Argus into a deeper slumber. 
The fact that Rubens executed at 
least two other incidents from this 
same story gives reason to believe 
that this may well be one of the 
designs he made for the Torre de 
la Parada near Madrid for Philip IV 
of Spain. The figures are painted on 
panel with almost the transparency 
of a watercolor, a dark blue cloak 
emphasizing their pale and lumi- 
mous tones. 


Simultaneously the Museum an 


1 Portrait of Isaac Winslow 
the gift of Russell Wiles, 


unrivalled 


nounces 
by Keke, 
ind an group of early 
Boston silver presented by members 
f the Spalding family in memory 
of Philip Leffhingwell Spalding, col 


lector of the pieces. The majority 


of Boston’s top ranking silversmiths 
ire here n all fifteen New Ing 





landers born in the seventeenth 
century and including besides the 
Winslow, 


and Coney many of the rarer names. 


well known Dummer, 


Portraits 
‘PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts’ 
Museum of Fine Arts shows an 
exhibition of contemporary portraits 
assembled by Portraits, Inc., of the 
New York 460 Park Avenue Gal- 
lery. After November 1, the collec 
tion will go on tour, stopping off at 
other New England cities. 





the varied styles and approaches pos 
sible in the 
p yrtrait 
Clelland 
Douglas Gorsline, 


ind Esther Williams 
Gifts to the Gallery 


energie the 
h lerv's collection of 


Idea of the exhibition is to show 


1 modern 
irtists are Mc 
Cyril Gardner, 
Henriette Wveth, 


painting ot 
Among the 
Barclay, 


National Gal 


American 


ire two new gifts already 


on display in Washington. The first, 
given by Mr. George W. Davison 
of New York City, is a posthumous 
portrait of George Washington by 
Rembrandt Peale who painted him 
from life in 1795 and later created 
the ideal type of the present pic 
ture, repeated with variations. Said 
Washington’s biographer, Justice 
Marshall: “I have never seen a por 
trait of that great man which e 
hibited so perfect a resemblance of 


Charles Loring Elliott’s likeness 
(Continued on bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


66 ORE needed now than ever is the continuing service of 

libraries, museums, and art galleries in providing inter 
vals of surcease from the strain of wartime activity.” Thus the 
‘Toledo Museum of Art in its Museum News quotes a Govern- 
ment agency, and then goes on to demonstrate its belief in that 
principle by announcing an extended program for the new sea- 
son. Educational work, which is a leading activity at Toledo, 
has indeed these days had a gratifying impetus in museums 
throughout America. Unfortunately, however, the great pub 
lic collections on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards are at pres- 
ent unable to support their increased educational program with 
the full force of their artistic possessions. Not enjoying the pro 
tected position of the Middle West, most museums in the East 
and Far West decided immediately after Pearl Harbor to store 
their major works of art away into unseen safekeeping from air 
bombs and naval guns. Nobody, of course, questions the wisdom 
of such a decision at the time it was made. 

This seems a timely moment, however, to reconsider the 
matter in the light of what has happened since. Although no 
one can guarantee there will be no air raids on this continent 
in the coming months, the fact is that there have been none ‘so 
far, and that weather conditions during the winter make them 
less likely. Merely on the strength of this, on the other hand, 
it would be foolhardy to urge museums to put all their irre 
placeable masterpieces back on exhibition and into possible 
danger, however remote the eventuality. 

But there is a middle ground. Again, we think, the experience 
of Great Britain can guide us to a proper wartime adjustment. 
Far longer in the battle and much nearer the enemy, the 
British, too, at the start of the war, moved the contents of their 
museums wholesale into rural storage. It was, of course, the only 


thing to do, as proved by the terrible days of the Blitz when the 
‘Tate Gallery, the British Museum, and the National Gallery 
were all damaged by bombs. During the last year and a half, 
however, with the Blitz receding into memory, the demand has 
constantly grown for more works of art to be seen. To answer 
this real hunger, pictures have again been put on view at the 
National Gallery and museums throughout the country, despite 
the fact that not a day passes on which there is not at least one 
enemy plane over Britain. Naturally the exhibitions have been 
sparse in quantity and, as John Rothenstein, Director of the 
‘Tate Gallery, wrote us, “arrangements have been made for irre- 
placeable works to be removed from the galleries at night and 
placed in a specially constructed shelter.” When the National 
Gallery’s newly acquired Rembrandt was placed on exhibition 
last January, it aroused such enthusiasm from a public starved 
for great art that the great London institution has since been 
bringing back a few pictures at a time from its bomb shelters, 
always to the same hearty response from the public. 

The lesson seems fairly clear. Occasional risks have to be 
taken if the pronouncement with which this editorial begins is to 
have any validity. ‘lo be sure, American museums have removed 
from exhibition only a fraction of their works of art. Yet it is 
that fraction which is vital, not only in attracting attendance, 
but in constituting the irreducible, if at times imponderable, 
argument to carry home the meaning of an educational project. 

Last week the superb exhibition of “Great Dutch Masters” 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue) opened at a private New 
York gallery. The thousands who have already paid their way 
into the show are eloquently demonstrating their desire to see 
works of art of the quality that has not been visible in Eastern 
public galleries now for almost a year. Isn’t it time to begin to 
bring the pictures back, one by one or pair by pair? “More 
needed now than ever” is the unequivocal phrase above. A. M. F. 














Continued from page 6) 
of Captain Warren Delano, painted 
in 1852 during the artist’s best pe 
nod, is the second addition. Donor 
was Mr. Frederic A. Delano of 
Washington, grandson of the sitter. 


Obituaries 
MERICA’S 


+4 painter, Cecilia Beaux, died on 
September 17 at the age of 87. Miss 
Beaux’s real eminence as an artist 


veteran woman 


is matched by the honors she re- 
ceived during her lifetime. Prizes, 
gold medals, honorary degrees, 
membership in the American Acad 
emy of Arts and Letters were 
capped in 1933 by the national 
award of the Chi Omega, presented 
to “the American woman who had 
made the greatest contribution to 
the culture of the world.” Her 
work, which will be chiefly remem 
bered for its women’s portraits, 
hangs in the Luxembourg and the 
Ufizzi as well as in the foremost 
Museums of this country. 

Ralph Adams Cram, designer of 
the Gothic Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York and one 
of America’s outstanding architects in 
the mediaeval style, died on Septem- 
ber 22 at Boston at the age of 78. 


\t one time associated with Bertram 
Goodhue and later with Frank W. 
Ferguson, Cram was a visionary 
Utopian and a mystic who authored 
some twenty books 


a decided 


in addition to 
imprint upon 
American ecclesiastical and collegi- 


leaving 


ate architecture. He regarded medi 
aevalism as a satisfying way of life for 
which he created settings at Prince 
ton University, West Point, Notre 
Dame, Williams, and many other 
In addition to churches 
throughout the country he was co- 
architect for the New York churches 
of St. Thomas and Christ Church. 
Rolf Hans Waegen, long associ- 
ated with the firm of Jacques Selig 
mann & Co., died at the age of 
44 on September 3. Active in Eu- 
ropean as well as American art cir- 
cles, he was 


schools. 


instrumental in the 
formation of well-known art collec- 
tions throughout the country. 

On October 2 died Edward M. 
Avers, outstanding industrialist and 
philanthropist of Zanesville, Ohio, 
founder of Zanesville’s Art Institute. 


Anshutz Memorial 


GREAT teacher whose own con 
‘A tribution has been dimmed by 
the luster of his pupils is currently 


being honored at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. The name of Thomas 
Anshutz is known to everyone fa- 
miliar with the careers of Glackens, 
Demuth, Luks, John Sloan, and 
Henri all of whom passed through 
his studio during their study days. 
Now after thirty years the artist's 
own works have been unearthed for 
reappraisal and for comparison with 
Anshutz’s teacher Eakins 
whose honesty and realism he taith 
fully echoes. In addition to oil por 
traits the exhibition 


own 


includes pas 
the artist excelled 
in, and watercolors which show the 
more informal moments of an in 
quiring mind. 


tels, a medium 


Flight Murals 


NE of WPA’s final commissions, 
the mural Flight, covering the 
walls of the Seaplane Terminal at 
La Guardia Airport, was completed 
by James Brooks just before his in- 
duction into the Army Air Service. 
Executed with a durable and mois- 
ture - resistant casein - glyptol resin 
emulsion, the circular mural, cover- 
ing 2,880 square feet, is one of the 
largest in the country. 
Without attempting a history of 


aviation, the artist has set down a 
few of its chapterheads from primi- 
tive man’s first imaginary soarings to 
the developments of modern avia- 
tion. The episodes are broken by 
abstract panels of aviation motifs 
topping the main doorways of the 
room. 

In style, the pictorial portions 
themselves offer visual variety. He- 
roic figures, vigorously foreshort- 
ened, sometimes translated from 
Michelangelo, sometimes from Sig- 
norelli, are interspersed with me- 
chanical representations faithfully set 
down but arranged with a gay Miro- 
like flair. Logical and in no way 
spotty, Brooks has been successful 
in his desire “to identify the spec 
tator with the broad scope of man’s 
vearning for flight.” 


Theatre & Dance 
d ges atmosphere of a Broadway 


premiere attended the opening 
on September 19 of the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum’s big 
show of the year, “Theatre and 
Dance.” As this event sets out to il- 
lustrate all phases of the stage in all 
lands, down the centuries, the instal- 
lation has necessitated taking over 

(Continued on page 24) 





THE FIRST BRITISH ROYAL PICTURE TO BE LENT TO AMERICA 


JAN STEEN’S “A Domestic Scene” from the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, sent to this country by air on a bomber expressly for the 
Dutch Masters exhibition by His Majesty, King George VI, is characteristic of this versatile “Little Master” of genre. It has never previously 
been publicly exhibited. 
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PROVING 
THE DUTCH 
MASTERS GREAT 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


T’ IS so easy to dismiss the classics. ‘The aesthetic standards 
| of parents and grandparents exist to be accepted in slightly 
bored toleration if not to ve rebelled against. At best they are 
unexciting in direct ratio to their venerabilitv, because we see 
them through the painful didactics of our mentors instead of 
really with our own eyes. 

Of all the classics of painting, the Dutch masters of the 
seventeenth century have held longest sway. Since the days 
when Hogarth and Gainsborough copied and praised them, the 
Lowland painters — save Rembrandt, who had to await the 
nineteenth century for full esteem—have enjoved two hundred 


years of morocco-bound respectability. Beside them, the estab- 
lished niche of Raphael is new and by no means as consistent, 
the fixed criteria of the earlier Italians and Flemings look like 
a comparative parvenu. 

Now comes an opportunity to revise the offhand respect with 
which it has been habitual for the most adventurous artistic 
souls to regard these classics of the Netherlands: the exhibition 
of “Great Dutch Masters” for the joint benefit of the Queen 
Wilhelmina Fund and the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, now current at the Duveen Galleries, and to go thence to 
the Chicago Art Institute and the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Having had a hand in selecting the seventy-odd paintings in- 
cluded, | think I can say that the program of the exhibition is 
aimed precisely at presenting the values of this art in a new and 
modern light. It is an exhibition that fortunately makes no pre- 
tense at encyclopedic coverage of an entire epoch of painting. 
Nor, on the other hand, does it concentrate exclusively upon 
those isolated instances where an artist happens to be a curiously 
perfect afhnity of today’s taste. 

What the exhibition really does attempt is to show who and 
why are the great Dutch masters in terms of the best examples 
available. Happily there was at hand, as a nucleus, a group of 
carefully selected and superb examples originally lent by Dutch 
museums and private collecters in 1939 to the World’s Fairs at 


JAN DE BRAY’S “Regents of the Children’s Home, Haarlem,” 1663, first of the great life-size group portraits to be seen in America, comes 
from the Hals Museum at Haarlem. A virtuoso piece of psychological study, its conservative composition is offset by dynamic confrontation. 
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VERMEER uses light, as in the blue toned “A Lady Writing” (formerly in the 1. P. Morgan Collection), as an absolute pictorial factor 
to model the textures of fur, cloth, and pearls. In the work of his followers, like Mieris and Ochtervelt, textures become ends in them- 
selves, the light less alive and vibrant. Lent by Sir Harry and Lady Oakes, Nassau, B.W.1. 


New York and San Francisco, and thus rescued from the pillage —— make this, I think, one of the most exciting demonstrations | 
which befell Dutch collections after the German invasion in have seen of the special triumphs of the Dutch painters. If there 
the oval 1940. 'l'o this basis of seventeen important pictures there have _ have been larger exhibitions of the same school, they have not 

been borrowed from American collections enough paintings to concentrated so insistently upon quality, while again the smaller 


inted in 
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THE EARLY REMBRANDT was sensitively materialistic. This portrait, dated 1632, lent by Mr. Samuel H. Kress and possibly representing thé 
artist’s sister, Liesbeth, is smooth of surface, careful in the delineation of detail, and objective. 





eae) . 


ee ae 


THE MATURE REMBRANDT?’S subjectivity concentrates on the facial expression. Only the head is lighted in the ““Hendrickje Stoffels” of 
1652-54, the sable-brown garments blending with the background. The ““Young Woman” (on cover), ca. 1664, is still more impressionistic. 
13 





number here allows an appreciation impossible in ig VC the 1620's there were more than 32, artist members of the 
} 


exhibitions painters guilds at work in the tinv provinces that constitute the 
No one can regard without utter amazement the wealth and Netherlands of today, altogether about the size of two New 
productivity of painter's talent in seventeenth century H land York State counties. More stupetying 1s the fact that this mi 


It is. for example. a staggering fact that at one moment in nute area of the world should have seen the birth, in the two 
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NICOLAES MAES’ Dutch genre sublimated by Rembrandt’s influence in the Rijksmuseum’s wonderfully illuminated “An Old Woman Spin- as tl 
ning,” ca. 1655. Here an often pedestrian master triumphs in tactile values. 
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JACOB VAN RUISDAEL’S “A View of Haarlem,” ca. 1660, lent by the Rijksmuseum, shows to perfection how the natural topography of 
Holland conditioned her painters. The flat landscape, arranged in fast receding planes to a low horizon, is like a series of layers. The sky 
over this northern maritime province, laden with heavy clouds broken through faintly with blue, becomes an interesting subject, inspires a 
treatment contrasting with that of Italy’s azure expanses. 


decades following 1585, of Frans Hals, Jan van Goyen, Salomon 
Ruysdael and Rembrandt, and again in the fifteen years be 
tween 1625 and 1640, that of Jan Steen, Jacob Ruisdael, Pieter 
de Hoogh, Jan Vermeer, and Meindert Hobbema — to name 
only the greatest celebrities of this immensely fruitful period of 
Dutch painters. Why? It is a question as impossible of answer 
as the puzzle that some human races like the Eskimos never 


progress from generation to generation beyond the animalistic 
stage in which they live. The parallel phenomenon of dazzling 
minutes of individual cultural excellence occurs equally mys- 
teriously, not even to be charted as a manifestation of a cyclic 
historical pattern. 

There are, to be sure, similar phenomena in the other arts, 
such as the great outburst of English dramatists in the Eliza- 
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bethan reign, of a numerical and qualitative opulence that just as 
inexplicably never occurs again. In more ways than one, as a matter 
of fact, is the age of Shakespeare and Marlowe and Jonson a case 
in point. ‘The distance in time between it and the efflorescence of 
Dutch painting is not great, for the latter begins just about where the 
former leaves off. Both are products of that extraordinary phase of Euro 
pean culture known either as Late Renaissance or Karly Baroque, and 
each has its indigenous locale in the north of Europe, far away from the 
renascent springs of Italy. Both were artistic manifestations entirely sep 
arate from the major activities of their country and their day, which in 
the two cases happened to be the same: exploration, commerce, and 
power politics. Both had as audience an intensely materialistic popula. 
tion, in the majority unsympathetic to the problems of the artist, vet 
strangely providing always an enthusiastic public for his final product. 
Both, finally, produced a host of enormously capable artists of which 
any half-dozen would have been enough to complete that department of 
the cultural history of another nation. 


Yet in each case, one titanic genius towered in the clouds above even 
the most genial of his brother talents. Shakespeare and Rembrandt 
indeed share a special quality of universality for which one vainly seeks 
counterparts in the records of any art. Dangerous as it 1s to attempt to 


match too closely these curves on the aesthetic graph, in this case | 
believe the curiously apt parallel with the great poetic drama of ow 


K ALF, in 
**Still-life 
with Nauti- 
lus Cup’”’ 
glorifies 
materialism 
and tactile 
pleasures by 
employing 
light and 
careful com- 
position to 
subject his 
vast detail 
to the har- 
mony of the 
whole. Lent 
by Mr. H. E. 
Ten Cate. 


De Hooch’s 
“Linen Cup- 
board,’’ 
1663. A 
tour de force 
of geometri- 
cal perspec- 
tive leading 
the eye 
through the 
door, aided 
by the high- 
ercolor 
value of the 
tiny outdoor 
fragment, 
which domi- 
nates the 
scene. Lent 
by the Rijks- 
museum, 
Amster- 
dam. 
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native language can be illumi 
nating and rewarding. With, 
however, this single essential 
difference: the Elizabethan 
dramatists were the poets of a 
prosaic medium, the Dutch 
painters were the prosaists of a 
poetic one. 

The key to Dutch pictures, 
in fact, is to remember that 
their authors painted prose. 
‘his is not to say they were un 
inhibited realists like the Flem 
ish Pieter Brueghel and his fol 
lowers, nor that they were un 
subtly literate like their Medi 
terranean contemporaries Guido 
Reni and Carlo Dolci. ‘The 
Dutch spared you of prose the 
harsh slices of life and the ex 
cesses of detail, for even prose 


REMBRANDT’S _ great “Deposi- 
tion,” almost monochrome save for 
the startling red of the Virgin’s 
hood, was designed by the master 
in 1650 and completed with the 
assistance of well disciplined pupils 
working in his studio. Lent by the 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Fla. 
































































































WILLEM VAN DE VELDE: 
“Fishing Boats Off-shore in 
a Calm.” The sea, like the 
landscape, was a primary 
source for Dutch painters. 
The artist made subtle con- 
trasts with golden sails, green- 
grey water. Lent by Mr. & 
Mrs. D. Birnbaum. 


can be delicate and re- 
strained about these 
things, but they spared 
you nothing else—no 
prepositions, no articles, 
no adverbs. 

From the little genre of 
Ostade and Cuyp to the 
grand opera of Steen and 
Hals, the painter always 
makes sure you don’t miss 
a thing. There are, of 
course, exceptions: Rem- 
brandt and Vermeer, of 
whom more anon. All the 
others have a unique chap 
ter in the history of art in 
that they literally wrote 
down the. visual stuff of 
which pictures are made. 

The real mastery of the 
Dutch was nothing more 
or less than the mastery 
of the painter's language 
It is that which this ex- 
hibition shows them as 
(Continued on page 35) 
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TODAY'S LEGER-DEMAIN 


{ kamous French Abstractionist s 


Work in His Two-Year American Exile 


BY JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 






apo LEGER’S latest work, on exhibit at Paul Rosenberg & Company and in 
the Buchholz Galleries, brings home with a new emphasis the fact that Leger’s inter 
ests and qualities are those of a great mura! decorator rather than of an easel painter. In 
these compositions of the Spring of 1942 the artist of his 1919 I'he City (see colorplate ' 
opposite) shows himself again. But with a difference. ‘Those twenty-three years for Leger 

have been a full interval. The City closed a period of impressionistic Cubism and opened one 

of large static decorations characterized “ACROBATS,” gouache, 1942 (right) has unity of 
by broad areas of local color. ‘This phase interlocked forms, high modeling. Buchholz Gallery. 
of his work carried on into the late 1920s. 





not be wiser to take another 


“- ' . more roundabout way to reach 
l'oday his 1942 The Bird Charmer comes “ ’ ; 
' : ; further fields. If he is a true artist, 
at the end of a decade of experiment in cas et ' ¢ 
: ; 1at is to sav a true explorer o 
fluid contours, soft modeling, arbitrary roe . — 
. rontiers of expression not an 
chiaroscuro, and a palette more appro- nee 4 od sail 
imitator cutting a parallel path 
priate to easel painting than to large-scale ae. 


; ; behind a leader, his field of ex 
decorations. Yet in this composition and Abige 
: - , ploration is unfamiliar territory. 
in the more clearly conceived of its fel 
ips We cannot tell whether or not 
low-oils we see a distinct return to the 
co 8 on s ; he has taken the proper path 
spirit of The City and a fundamental ; 
a se " re until we see where it eventually 
relationship with the finest of his early d 


leads him. We can only attempt 
achievements which has often been difh I 
. to interpret his current work in 
cult to discern in his work of the last : 
A the light of earlier, mature 
htteen vears. ; 
Jaga achievements which are now, in 
An artist is essentially an explorer of 


r , ; . retrospect, familiar. In other 
the frontiers of expression in the terms 

, Be, a Res . words. we must seek out the 
of his medium. To criticize a living artist 


; ' yoint of view which underlies his 
for not following consistently a path of et a z 
Nias ; variations in approach—“the fig- 
exploration in which he has been suc ings . 
ure in the carpet” in Henry 
cessful is unreasonable. He is clearing the ’ 


= a ames’ phrase. 
brush. We are only enjoying the path he 


If in this fashion we compare 


es & 


has made for us. The artist is the first to 2 
one of these latest canvases with 


an early achievement by Leger 
such as The City, we are struck 





realize if he has come to an. impasse; he 
is best fitted to judge whether it might ck 
“DIVERS” (above) and “Bird Charmer” (left) 


show Léger’s 1942 decorative quality, representing a at once, in spite of all their super- 
IO return to the spirit of “The City” (colorplate op- ficial dissimilarities. by the funda- 


posite). At the Rosenberg Galleries. eed 
mental mural-decorator’s interest 


evident in both. And on this basis the dissimilarities in their turn give us a key to his 
conscious or unconscious explorations of tie idioms of easel painting during the last 
fifteen years. 
What immediately strikes us in a canvas such as The Bird Charmer or Divers in 
Red and Blue of 1942 in contrast to any of the canvases of 1941, is the decorative § 
brilliance of the color oppositions and the simplicity and free assurance of the linear 
: composition. Whereas the 1941 figure compositions depend on modeling for their 
e| suggestions of space, these canvases achieve a lighter and even more subtle suggestion 
of it merely through a contrast and superposition of broad planes of unbroken color 
on a grey ground. Again, the 1941 canvases depend in part for their unity on their 
organization of interlocking modeled forms, or on the contrast of forms within 
the picture space. On the other hand, the unification of these latest compositions 
is achieved on the plane of the canvas itself, through a patternization of the run- 
ning contour-lines of the figures. Thanks to this device (Continued on page 30) 
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FERNAND LEGER: “THE CITY”, 1919 


Epitomizing Léger’s fertile 1919-23 period, and ranking among the 
great modern innovations of the century, the huge “City” (91 by 
117% inches) was frequently exhibited throughout the world be- 
fore it became a part, in 1936, of the collection of the Gallery of 
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Living Art at New York University. Not attempting to represent the 
city’s local color or human and picturesque aspects, the artist se- 
lected those forms of flat plane and sharp perspective suggesting the 
city to him, and by his arrangement captured its rhythm. 
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THE MEANING OF 
BUDDHIST ART 


lis Religious Philosophy 





as an Aesthetic Guide Shown 






ina Notable Detroit Exhibition 


BY SHERMAN E, LEE 


N ANY events of this vear indicate the importance of an atti 
tude towards life which we do not understand. ‘The West 
ern record of failure and exploitation in the Orient is a sure 
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BUDDHA’S princely birth depicted on Graeco-Buddhist relief from 
Gandhara, lent by the Art Institute of Chicago to Detroit (above). 
From the Amaravati stupa, the relief below shows legend of a previ- 
ous existence of Buddha, an old fable absorbed by Buddhism as was 
much traditional Indian thought. Lent by C. T. Loo. Both date from 
the Ill century A.D. 
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ENLIGHTENED BUDDHA, before Deer Park sermon, performed 
miracles. Detail here shows him taming the elephant. From XIII 
century Astasahasrika-Prajnaparamita manuscript in colors on palm 
leaf. Collection Detroit Institute of Arts. 


index of our lack of knowledge and simple human sympathy 
with regard to the ideas and aspirations of people who out 
number us by far and whose culture is admitted by many West 
ern thinkers to be at least the equal of our own. ‘The expectation 
of a lasting and intelligent peace is fruitless until we cease con 
sidering the East on an economic and political level and begin 
to attempt a rapprochement in the realm of ideas and values. 
We are inclined to consider the Orient worthy only when it 
appears in Our Own image. 

Since Buddhism is an ancient and basic religion of the 
Oriental tradition, and of great influence and power, past and 
present, it is only fitting that a museum should present the con 
crete and visual manifestations of this religion for the under 
standing of the student and the public. It is good to enjoy this 
art but it is necessary to understand it from more than a sen 
suous and sentimental point of view if we are to derive some 
thing worthwhile from such a showing. This is the object of 
the exhibition of Buddhist art at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
It is to be hoped that it will bring some Oriental concepts 
to us and that the result will not be in agreement with the 
usual romantic picture seen through the cinema and _ the 
raconteur. 

There is a considerable critical literature on the life of 
Buddha attempting to separate the historic from the “mythical” 
and to place actual events in history. However, we have nothing 
to do with that here, for our purpose is not critical but intro- 
ductory: to approach Buddhist art with some of the equipment 
of an initiated beholder. 

The conception and birth of the Buddha-to-be (Gandhara 
relief, at left) is miraculous, in accordance with the traditional 
concept of divine origin for Saving Truth. As Prince Siddhartha 
of Ksatriya, or warrior-ruler caste, he embraces the pleasurable 
life of an Indian prince. Despite the efforts of his family to 
prevent his awareness of misery, the young prince successively 
encounters a beggar, a sick man, a dead man, and a monk. ‘These 
symbolic encounters provide the realization of suffering and at 
the same time the means of enlightening, Renunciation. Aban- 
doning his wife, he becomes Sakyamuni, the ascetic seeker of 
Truth (illustration, page 29). 

After seven years, convinced of the failure of asceticism, he 
turns to a middle path for attainment. Seating himself beneath 
the bodhi tree he prepares for the meditation that will result in 
Enlightenment. Now occurs the Temptation, the attempt by the 


Fiend Mara (Death) to prevent the Bodhisattva from gaining 
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the ultimate control of the universe. The struggle between 
Spirit and Flesh ends in the Bodhisattva calling the Earth 
to witness his right to the Wisdom seat. Her affirmation 


results in Mara’s defeat. The that 


meditation follows 


| brings Perfect Knowledge to the Buddha (the Enlightened 
| 


One). Seven weeks pass before the Truth is preached. 
During this time occur many of the miracles popular in 
Buddhist art (illustration of the Astasahasrika-Prajnapa- 
ramita manuscript, page 20). 

The Deer Park at Benares witnesses the Buddha’s 
sermon setting in motion the Wheel of the Law: 

There are two extremes which the man who has given 
up the world ought not to follow—on the one hand those 
things whose attraction depends upon the passions—and 
the habitual practice, on the other hand, of asceticism 
which is unworthy and unprofitable. 

‘here is a middle path, a path which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to 
the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment. What is that 
middle path? Verily it is this noble eight-fold path; that 
is to say, Right views; Right aspirations; Right speech; 
Right conduct; Right livelihood; Right effort; Right mind- 
fulness; Right contemplation. 

his is the truth concerning suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is 
painful, union with the unpleasant is painful, separation 
from the pleasant is painful. These five 
spring from attachment are painful. 

his is the truth concerning the origin of suffering. It 
is that thirst accompanied by starving after a gratification 
or success in this life, or the craving for a future life. 

[his is the truth concerning the destruction of suffer- 





great 


aggregates which 


STUPAS, erected over sacred sites, were diagrams of the universe, 
miniature world mountains. This II century railing fragment from 
Mathura stupa shows deities and lotus symbol, pure flower rising 
untouched from the mud. Lent by Heeramaneck Galleries. 
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V ASUDHARA, Goddess of Abundance, in her six-armed form is an ab- 
straction—the arms are needed to bear the varied attributes of the deity. 
This form is common in Tantrik Buddhism influenced by Hindu Tantrism. 
Gilt copper, Nepal, XII century. Collection Detroit Institute of Arts. 


ing. It is the destruction of this very thirst, the harboring no 
longer of this thirst. 


And now this knowledge and this insight has arisen within 
me. Immovable is the emancipation of my heart. This is my last 
existence. There will now be no rebirth for me.” 

After eighty years of life the Buddha determines to die and 
achieve Unqualified Release (Parinirvana). He exhorts his dis- 
ciples to follow the Law and to obey the rules of the Order. 
His final words were “Strive after salvation energetically.” ‘The 
Buddha’s body was then cremated and the relics distributed. 

No sketch of the Buddha’s life could be complete without 
mention of the Jatakas, tales of his previous existences. The 
animal world in particular is sympathetically incorporated into 
the Buddhist view. Many of the Jatakas are undoubtedly folk 
tales and animal fables, old even at the time of Buddha, ab- 
sorbed by the faith for the edification of the folk (Amaravati 
relief, page 20). 

The continuity implied by this is matched by the continuity 
of Buddhist thought with that of previous ages. It is often 
thought that Buddhism was anti-traditional at the time of its 
inception. Such an approach is, we believe, unfounded. Cooma- 
raswamy has shown that the symbols and the thought behind 
them, formerly considered as unique Buddhist products, were 
in reality traditionally Indian and derive from the Upanisads. 
Buddha himself acknowledged the fundamental importance and 
validity of the earlier doctrines of Causality (Karma; Immutable 
Natural Law) and the Sea of Life (Samsara), birth and rebirth. 
Gautama’s contribution was the realization that Causality pro- 
vided a means of release by mastering knowledge and with it 
the ephemeral demands of an imagined Ego. 

Buddhism has been termed, along with Indian thought in 
general, passive or negative. With regard to what? ‘The ideal is 
passive with regard to material life but (Continued on page 25) 
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THE UNICORN TAPESTRIES’ FIRST OWNERS 


This detail of the sixth Unicorn Tapestry (shown in 
full opposite) represents Louis XII and his Queen, 
Anne of Brittany, for whom the superb series pre- 
sented by John D. Rockefeller Jr. to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art is now shown to have been 
made, probably in the first years of the sixteenth 


century. The gold brocade gown of the Queen is 
known from other portraits of her, while Louis’ 
striking costume combines his color, red, with her 
white. The elaborate flora of this millesfleurs tapes- 
try are particularly appropriate to this Queen whose 
gardens were as celebrated as her ““Book of Hours.” 
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THE UNICORN MYSTERY 


BY JAMES J. RORIMER 


A and E are the first and last letters of Anne of Brittany's 
A first name tied together with a cordeliere. Until recently 
it‘ had not been possible to identify this cipher, which figures 
so prominently in every one of the Unicorn ‘Tapestries given in 
1937 to the Metropolitan Museum for ‘The Cloisters by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. In fact, when first writing about this mag 
nificent series, | found it necessary—notwithstanding extensive 


research by various scholars through the years—to 
state: “It is as extraordinary as it is regrettable 
that it has not been possible to discover for whom 
or where and by whom these tapestries were 
made.” 

I'he first clue to the identification of the A and 
E, developed from my reading an article in the 
October 1941 Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in which Gertrude ‘Townsend, discussing a 
tapestry in Boston, wrote: “A precedent for the 
use of cordeliéres in fashioning initials may be 





Solving the Riddle of Origin & 


Ownership of the Famous Tapestries 


Cordeliers. ’rancis, Duke of Brittany, Anne’s grandfather, used 
the cordelicre as an emblem in evidence of his devotion to his 
patron saint. Anne used it in every possible way. It appears with 
her arms, with the letter A in decorations, and as part of her 
dress. In 1498 she founded the chivalric order of the Dames de 
la Cordeli¢re, which she bestowed upon the principal ladies of 
her court. ‘lhe convent of Notre-Dame-de-la-Cordeliére at Lyons 
vas built by her. ; 
The letters A and E with the cordelié¢re appear 
in the Unicorn ‘Tapestries on the average of five 
times in each of the six complete tapestries and 
once in the fragments. The letters A and E with- 
out the cordeli¢re appear on one of the dog col- 
lars, and the letter A alone appears on two dog 
collars. Besides standing for Anne’s name, the A 
and E are also the first and last letters of her 
motto, A ma vie. Such use of abbreviations was 


by no means unusual in the Middle Ages. 
found on, the THE CLUE-GIVING “cordeliere” initials which stand for the first name of Anne of Brittany Anne of 
pages ofa (above). Sixth in The Cloisters’ series is the tapestry depicting the death of the Unicorn and the Brittany 
. te icin’ bringing of the animal to the lord and lady of the castle (see detail in color opposite). iS Se 
p < \ ec — - 


made for 
Anne de Bre- 
tagne, ... im 
the Pierpont 
Morgan Li- 
brary, in 
which the let 
tersofher 
name, A. N. 
and E., filling 
the mesh of 
an ogival net- 
work of knot 
ted corde- 
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li¢res, appear 
to be wrought 
of corde- 
liéres.” ‘These 
letters bear a 
striking re- 
semblance to 
the cipher in 
the Unicorn 
l'apestries. 
The corde- 
licre, a twist- 
ed cord or 
rope, was 
worn by Saint 
Francis of As- 
sisi, and Fran- 
ciscan monks 
were called 





twice queen 
of France, 
first as the 
wife of Charles 
VIII and then 
as the wife of 
Louis XII, 
was, judging 
from extracts 
from her in- 
ventories and 
expense ac- 
counts, one of 
the greatest 
“collectors” of 
tapestries in 
her day. A 
number of 
isolated facts 
besides those 
already men- 
tioned, when 
all put to- 
gether like 
pieces in a jig- 
saw puzzle, 
seem to offer 
conclusive evi- 
dence that 
the five ten- 
tral Uni- 
corn ‘Tapes- 
tries were 
(Cont. p. 29) 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Continued from page 7 

the entire “temporary” gallery space 
Surprisingly enough, it is the West 
Coast's first big theatrical exhibition. 

From the dramas of the ancient 
world down to the costumes worn by 
Rudolph Valentino, photos, models 
and actual objects elucidate the 
theme. For the Oriental section, the 
Museum was fortunate in securing 
Vicki Baum’s fine Balinese collec 
tion. A large revolving model de 
signed by Stanford’s Professor Jo 
hansen for a Saroyan play illustrates 
modern back-stage technique. From 
the University of Denver comes an 
exhibit showing the re-opening of 
the Central City Opera House with 
a production of Camille designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones and starring 
Lillian Gish. Equally comprehensive, 
the dance section is built around 
the photographs of Gjon Mili. 


Ch icagoans 


OCAL art for the local public 

was the motto of the new room 
set up in June at Chicago’s Art Insti 
tute for the specific purpose of pre 
senting revolving shows by Chicago 
artists. With the opening of the 
Fall season two of the Wind 
City’s best known painters currently 
took a bow here. Raymond Breinin, 
winner of numerous prizes and one 
of the popular exhibitors at the In 
stitute’s recent Watercolor Interna 
tional, opened on September 10 with 
a characteristically romantic show. 
Breinin’s favorite rooftop angle is 


used, with all its overtones of mys 
tery, in The Raid and The Saint of 
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LONE STAR art for Texans. “Fishing Equipment” by Loren Mosley, 
winner of $100 bond at the Fourth Annual Texas General Exhibition. 


the Flaming City while At Golgotha 
rives full rein to his sense of drama 


~ 


hough Joseph Vavak, who shared 
the gallery, chooses more everyday 
subjects, an unusual feeling for 


paint gives richness to his work 


Texas Annual 


ae entering on its fourth year, 
1 the Texas General Exhibition 
got underwav at San Antonio's 
Witte Memorial Museum his 
event is the brain child of a group 
of museum directors who felt the 
need of placing local art before the 
local public. It thus figures succes 
sively in the state’s three principal 
art centers, leaving San Antonio the 
end of this month for the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts and appearing 
in December at the Dallas Museum. 





CHICAGO art for Chicagoans. ““The Raid” by Raymond Breinin who 
has been showing at the Art Institute’s new local talent room. 


Washington Street with a similar 
investment in victory rewarding 
Charles Umlauf’s sculptured ma 
hogany figure. To Dixon Reeder the 
$25 bond for The Hat with the 


Green Ribbon, a solid simply con 





A ZURBARAN attribution is the beautifully painted “Still-life” 


recently acquired by the City Art Museum of St- Louis. 


War Bonds of varying denomi 
nations were the prizes. To Loren 
Mozley of Austin went the $100 
bond for Fishing Equipment, cle 
erly composed and utterly local in 
feeling. $50 went to James Frazer 
for his gouache, The Old Boys on 


ceived portrait. To Bertha Landers 
the $1 Purchase Prize for her 
lithograph Mexican Funeral 


St Louis Buys 


URING the past months the 

City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has done some interesting buying. 
The list starts with the old master 
most admired by modern artists, 
Giovanni di Paolo. His _predella 
panel shows St. Thomas Aquinas 
Confounding Averros. The next pur 
chase, of African art, represented 
seven different native cultures of 
the Dark Continent. Installed with 
special setting and lighting to en 
hance their dark, gleaming surfaces, 
these pieces represent the ultimate 
stvlized sophistication of a long 
evolution process. All of them come 
from the collection of Frank Crown- 
inshield. 

Zurburan’s brilliant still-life man- 
ner is represented in the second 
work by the great seventeenth cen- 
tury Spaniard to enter this collection. 
One of three versions of the sub- 
ject by the artist, it is marked for 
the subleties of cool light on a va- 
riety of textures. The economical ar- 
rangement and sharp photographic 
detail, worked out in yellows, silvers, 


and oranges, are peculiarly sympa 
thetic to the twentieth century eve. 
Ihe picture came from a Spanish 
collection in ‘Tangiers. 

Celebrating the Aid to Russia 
Day on June 22, the Museum an 
nounced the purchase of Marc 
Chagall’s Snowing, one of this 
irtist’s most captivating inventions 
reproduced as frontispiece in our 
Christmas 1942 issue. 

One French and three contem 
porary American purchases are of 
equal note. The Bird Woman by 
Fernand Léger is a handsome ex 
ample of his current style. Joseph 
de Martini, a young Expressionist 
whose work has increasingly come 
in for attention, produces a Self 
Portrait of power and decisiveness 
Lee Gatch is represented by Penn 
svivania Farm, the typical long, 
narrow canvas in which he reweaves 
the patterns of nature. The final 
work is a realist street scene by 
Isabel Bishop. 


The Last Word 

@ For the duration, fine arts proj- 
ects will replace the usual prize 
competitions sponsored by the Amer 
ican Academy in Rome. However, 
some scholarships will still be grant 
ed by the School of Classical Stud 
ies. To date the American Academy 
has been coéperating with Artists 
for Victory and with the Citizens 
Committee for the Army and Navy 
in the provision of paintings and 
sculptures for camps, ships, and 
sO on. 


@ Working under Sergeant Paul 
Magriel, fourteen men in the art 
unit at the Air Corps Technical 
School at Keesler Field, Miss., are 
decorating all the principal buildings 
with bright paintings. Artists include 
Private Leslie Cope, responsible for 
murals of aviation subjects, Private 
Claude Marks who gaily depicts 
local scenes, and Privates Jerome 
Reich, Peter De Anna, and James 


Tupper. 
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ART NEWS’ WHO’S WHO 


Maud Morgan: 


Woman with a Purpose 


\ AUD MORGAN'S swan dive 
into art is in keeping with 
every brushstroke she has painted 
since. Up till the age of twenty 
three she had been barely aware of 
pictures. Then one day in Paris, in 
the studio of Patrick Morgan whom 
she later married, she was handed a 
palette and a canvas with which to 
amuse herself during an hour’s wait. 
By the end of that hour, having 
completed her first bold, over-ambi 
tious still-life, she was quietly cer 
tain that painting was the only thing 
she was going to do for the rest of 
her life. 

Characteristically, she set out 
ilone and, so to speak, on foot. For 
the next three vears she painted con 
stantly, setting herself problems and 
trving to solve them without outside 
help. Then, aware of the need of 
something ‘more specific, she tried 
teachers — a_ dreary succession 
among whom only Nicolaides stands 
out. “I resisted education,” she savs, 
although later Hans Hofmann gave 
her more of what she was looking 
for. However, for the truly forma 
tive period of her study she once 
igain turned back on herself. ‘The 
following three winters she and her 
husband spent in Canada living in 
the Murray Bay back country, 
snowed in for months on end. Day 
after day the pair of them painted 





PRIMARILY expressing emotion, “Suppli- 
cation” also at Durlacher Brothers, repre- 
sents the artist’s newest direction. 





OUR CHOICE for best in show: “The Old Mill” by Maud Morgan 


has that indefinable “‘quality” we associate with old masters. 


from early morning until the light 
failed when they could take turns at 
criticizing one another's work. 
From this period there are lots of 
winter-lighted still-lifes—a Victorian 
chair, curly dressing-table things 
carefully but not too artfully ar 
ranged, objectively seen, and brushed 
with increasing ease and fluency. 
(here is the Metropolitan’s frozen 
hare and owl with a fine range of 
warm whites where 
snowy fur and feathers 
take the light. The 
summer landscapes, fra 
grant and air-filled, 
lead up to the present 
show at Durlacher 
Brothers whose Green 
Landscape represents a 
complete realization of 
everything Maud Mor 
gan tried to do in these 
early years. This canvas 
is a textural tour de 
force, and incidentally 
the last of its kind she 
will paint in a long 
time. The prickly 
larches, the softer grass, 
the waving reeds in 
all their subtly varied 
greens all exist under 
one skin, caught in the 
same light prism. She 
has been able to give 


them the realness you feel in the 
still-lifes in the present show. The 
orange-brown twist of bread is 
strong and curled and intimate. The 
old hats are there. It’s done by good 
painting and _ intelligent selecting; 
now that she knows she can pull it 
off she wants to do something else. 

Ihat something, most eloquently 
expressed in Supplication, goes back 
to a whole line of figure composi 
tions which began with the rather 
mysterious group Called Singers in 
the collection of Miss Betty Bartlett. 
Maud Morgan feels strongly that to 
day an artist’s only right to existence 
is his capacity to move people. Of 
course when you're good enough 
you can do it with a piece of bread 
or a squash, like Chardin, bet now 
with her it’s a question of giving to 
figures a wide human meaning in- 
stead of just local interest. It’s a 
process of painting out of emotion, 
just as she painted Hope, which 
took on its present form quite mi 
raculously in the first twenty minutes 
of work although she labored over 
it for months afterwards. Astonish 
ingly, she manages to instill this 
quality of significance into the scene 
called The Old Mill, yet does it 
without letting down an inch on the 
technical end. It is the best paint 
ing in the show because it is abso- 
lutely sure of itself. 





MORGAN, Maud, painter. Daughter of 
F. Higginson Cabot and Maud Bon- 
ner Cabot, born 1903 New York City. 
Started to paint quite suddenly and 
without previous experience in 1926. 
Experimented alone for three years, 
then studied intermittently with va- 
rious teachers. Married in 1931 to 
Patrick Morgan, a painter. 1931 and 
"32 studied under Hans Hofmann 
first in Munich then in New York. 
Since then has worked alone. First 
one man show 1938 at Julien Levy 
Gallery. 1939 and °40 held one man 
shows at Grace Horne Gallery in 
Boston. Paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Whitney Mu- 
seum and private collections includ- 
ing those of Kirk Askew, Mrs. Na- 
than Todd Porter, Miss Betty Bart- 


lett. Mrs. Robert Stevens, George 
Ewing. 


In addition to the fact that this 
picture really comes off, one other 
thing makes us feel that it is not 
premature to make an appraisal of 
Maud Morgan’s work. Having start- 
ed from literally zero, she had suc 
ceeded by 1938 in pulling down two 
of the topmost plums: purchases out 
of a first show by the Metropolitan 
and Whitney Museums. To a small- 
er artist this would have been the 
signal to crystallize forever a style 
which was so obviously one that peo- 
ple liked. Instead of which she went 
ahead. She tried something new and 
if she did it less well she was going 
to learn to do it better. Maud Mor- 
gan from the first was utterly con- 
fident—she never understood quite 
why she was so confident. Like the 
driving force which keeps her at 
work, it almost seemed to come 
from the outside. The painting she 
is doing now is beginning to be the 
answer to that confidence. At the 
same time it is a fingerpost pointing 
ahead. R. F. 





“AUTUMN STILL-LIFE,” carried 
to museum pitch, climaxed a suc- 
cession of studies in light, texture 
and arrangement. It was bought 


by the Metropolitan in 1938. 





ARTIST & Gallery 


and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 


of each exhibition) 


COSGRAVE, Kohn 


ELLIOTT. Marquie 
(see ART NEWS, 


this issue, p. 27) 


GRIPPE, Orrefors 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct |, p. 28) 


MANE-KATZ, 
Wildenstein 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct. |, p. 28) 


NEAS, Morton 


PICKEN, Rekn 


(see ART NEWS, 


Oct. |, p. 28) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


makes a very auspicious debut as 
a serious’’ painter in this show, with 
strength, sincerity and grasp of the medium 
all evident in his work H. D 


The artist is at her best in simple straight- 
forward realization of character and in such 
more thinly brushed and frankly decorative 
canvases H. D 


Grippe's title, Sculpture in Movement,"’ 
is somewhat misleading for the principal 
effect of planes in volume, or rather of 
volume expressed in planes, and some of 
them are best seen by walking all around 
them. Unlike Zadkine and Laurens, Grippe 
has not been content to employ both convex 
and concave surfaces, but has broken his 
volumes architecturally—even monumental- 
ly H. D. 


1 wondered whether this artist mightn't 
also fird designing for ballet congenial. He 
has such a swift, broad, sweeping, swinging 
bravura stroke. Couldn't it advantageously 
be set to music and made to synchronize 
with the movements of dance and panto- 
mime? S aa 


. oll wells, grain elevators, schools, skat- 
ing, harvest. Main Street at Christmas 
These subjects are executed in a kind of 
modified ‘‘primitive’’ manner H. D. 


> the painter of several years ago is 
hardly, even fleetingly, to be recalled . . . 
bright in hue, fresh in treatment, almost 
gay in their general effect. The guitar still- 
life is sure and decorative. An early Spring 
countryside contrives to evoke beautifully a 
*tween-seasons mood. . . . In clarity, color 
and vitality this work is evidence of a no- 
table advance by the artist. H. D. 


OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


new subjects, both domestic and indus 
trial seenes, which this artist has painted 
very simply and directly, so that nothing 
extraneods intrudes upon the main object 
of his interest c. 8 


she avoids the stereotyped portrait com 
mon to touring painters, and while giving 
sensitive and colorful interpretations of hor 
subjects, maintains a distinct point of 
view. c. B 


seems to have studied primitive art 
and also the modern sculptors, for he com- 
bines abstraction with the symbolism of 
African, Mayan and other native art forms 
or something very like them—and does so 
with good decorative effect in several in- 
stances. One wouldn't call Mr. Grippe an 
original figure, though his twenty-four 
pieces . . . show much variety and vigor in 
modeling and carving, and have more than 
a suggestion of originality. Cc. B. 


. are slashed out—and show technical 
virtuosity, plus strong emotion and more 
than a little experiment. . Any one 
subject might be held down, checked in its 
brushwork—with more convincing results 
than Mané Katz, with his present violent 
emotionalism, usually makes of it. For he 
is a good painter underneath all his puffed- 
up mannerisms. c. B. 


A kind of pictorial “‘Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy,’’ without its acid implications . . . she 
has caught up the varied pattern of the 
village life. There is a quaint charm in 
some of Mrs. Neas’s paintings, but a ten- 
dency to detail too much gives them a hy- 
brid, half primitive, half sophisticated 
flavor. c. B. 


. is better on the whole than any he has 
previously given. Rich mood and color are 
well shown in the display in Picken’s 
“Berkshire Waterfa'l,”’ ‘‘Country Land- 
seape’’ and ‘“‘Coxcomb and Laurel.”’ giving 
evidence of a fresh emotional approach in 
his work. While color discloses new depth 
of feeling, the artist's compositions also 
show improvement. Cc. B. 












































SUN 
Henry McBride—H. MeB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


. religious and secular themes which he 
presents with emotional fervor and a nervous 
energy of handling that wastes no time on 
trifles but easily takes in every hint of 
movement in its stride. There is a decidedly 
sensuous Oriental cast to it all, which makes 
itself felt in his canvases by the rich and 
gorgeous color. M.U. 


The artist, who handled his medium with 
accomplished ease and richness of coloring, 
has covered a wide variety of subject mat- 
ter in his present display, ranging from 
New York's water front to New England's 
landscapes and a few still lifes. Among 
the things that seem especially effective 
are ‘‘White Candle and Fruit,’’ ‘‘Dimout— 
a” ses M. U. 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 
OPINIONS OF ONE MAN 
CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


SHOWS 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Margaret Breuning—M. B 

WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genaver—E. G 


The galleries are ablaze with barbarically 
intense color. This is rich, juicy, exotic 
painting, as full of the warmth of the 
human spirit as of the warmth of bright 
pigment. There is drama here, and philo- 
sophie insight, and under all the gorgeous 
hues, a pervasive sadness. It's a kind of 
Rembrandt-esque quality, and as subtle as 
the Dutch master's. E.G 


reveals exceptional skill in both her 
lighting and arrangement. She takes her 
simple streets and bathes them in a sort of 
twilight luminosity that makes one think of 
clear, cold evenings just before dark. It 
softens the details Miss Neas as a reporter 
could not eliminate. It binds her composi - 
tions together. It gives them warmth, lifts 
them above the prosaic and generally sets 
her apart as a painter to watch. 2. 


. . « is cool, restrained, delicate. The som- 
berness of his palette stems not, | feel, from 
any inner sadness but from his modest, re- 
served personality. . . . It is true that his 
color has brightened a little from the old 
gray days of his East River studies... . 1 
think form and line have become clarified, 
too. . . . For all that, Picken’s work retains 
still the freshness, the chaste quietness of 
the American countryside S. Bs 
























BOOKSHELF 


ARCHITECT 


Tue Soutn In ARCHITECTURE. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York, Har 
court, Brace. Price $2. 

EFFERSON and 
J both rattling good architects, 
both Southerners, each submerged 
under public indifference to his art 
and only recently rehabilitated as 
architects, are the subjects of Mr. 
Mumford’s four lectures at Alabama 
College last April. The universalism 
of Jefferson, who, like his archi- 
tecture, was of the Renaissance, 
Jack-of-all-trades, and within Renais 
sance and Classical forms a “rare 
inventor and planner, is contrasted 
with the regionalism of Richardson, 
who, though a Southerner, under- 
stood the character of New England, 
where his chief works are, as well 
as a Yankee himself. Milford gran- 
ite, Longmeadow stone, sandstone, 
never well adapted to architecture 
before, were used with uncanny 


Richardson, 


26 


taste by Richardson, just as he ex 
pressed in woods like sumac, pine, 
oak, the autumnal coloring of 
Northern groves. Mr. Mumford 
writes with particular fervor of 
Richardson, remembering Harvard 
class-room days spent in Sever Hall 
and linking him to the brilliant 
Midwest group of architects such 
as Sullivan, Wright, and Root, and 
those who built the San Francisco 
skyscrapers. Richardson is the mod 
erm romantic, the first American 
architect who saw building with the 
eyes of an engineer, while Jefferson 
is the man of reason, the self-con 
tained Classicist. 

The lectures are written in the 
author's customary admirable Eng 
lish. However, when he hazards the 
prediction that advance in American 
architecture will come by the pro- 
vision of removable walls, double or 
triple, he is speaking of an already 
existing fact, found in many houses 
in the West, especially Oregon. 


Nevertheless, page after page of this 
volume furnishes rich contempla 
tion, a vista of the democratic idiom 
set against the author’s  well-ex 
pressed fear of the menace of Nazi 


Kultur. ye 


BAROQUE FLOURISH 


Conrounp THE Wise. By Nicolas 
Calas. New York, Arrow Editions. 
Price $3. 


“4 POETIC criticism cannot limit 
£1 itself to a simple historic or 
morphologic study,” notes Nicolas 
Calas in his very brilliant essay on 
Portuguese Baroque. The young au- 
thor of Foyers d’incendie founds his 
“poetic criticism’ on a mass of 
knowledge and information. There 
is much to be gleaned from these es 
says despite the fact that Mr. Calas, 
with his restless, multi-faceted mind, 
is more interested in creating fresh 
poetic images than in describing 
architectural forms in a scholarly way. 
Calas accepts Eugenio d’Ors’ inter 
pretation of Baroque as a “constant 


factor of cultural life that appears 
whenever a reaction against the class 
ical style makes itself felt.” But 
Calas’ morphology goes far beyond 
d’Ors’ investigations. Calas is a Sur- 
realist. And the panorama he sees 
from the famous window of Thomat 
the celebrated masterpiece of Portu 
guese Manueline style) is not re 
stricted to aesthetic theories ot 
historical reminiscences. His psycho- 
analytical explanation of the flourish 
ing of Baroque in Portugal at the 
very time of the great geographic 
discoveries seems to me very con 
vincing. More convincing that his 
interpretation of Portuguese Renais 
sance paintings. Nuno Concalves’ 
relation to the Flemish and Avignon 
masters still remains an unsolved 
mystery. 

Confound the Wise, despite its 
title, is often full of wisdom. A color- 
ful, variegated wisdom that seems 
more psychically related to Mon- 
taigne or Schopenhauer than to any 
of the orthodox Surrealist writings. 


LEON KOCHNITZKY 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


poe N HARTLEY’S 1912 
| trip to Europe where he saw 
and became part of the latest move 
ments in Parisian and Munich art 
was a major rung in his ladder. But 
he had had his first solo three years 
before, had been painting on his 
own after study in Cleveland and 
under Chase and others in New 
York. Drawings, now exhibited at 
Knoedler’s, made probably in_ his 
native Maine where he spent his 
summers, show us this early period 
of about 1908 

Though the Impressionists and 
Van Gogh count high as influences, 
germs of the later Hartley can al 
ready be sensed. He had an ani 
mated pencil working in sworls out 
of which the figures of his neigh 
bors and his own sensitive features 
were built. Some of the landscapes, 
in soft crayon, are the merest notes 
suggesting Oriental infinity of space 
Movement interested him greatly, 
and careful studies of trees, some 
highlighted with colored 
bear notes pointing out the rhythm 
of wind in leayes he wanted to cap 
ture. (Prices: $35-$15 


washes, 


S YME Americans in the tradition 
J al line are prominent this month. 
For their annual field day with out 
ancestors, Ferargil has assembled a 
remarkable collection of personal 
ities both in portraitists and their 
sitters. Feke and Theus take us to 
the beginnings of professional paint 
ing on these shores while Ralph 
Earle’s lovely Mrs. Conklin shows 
how fine an American adaptation of 
the British manner can be. The 
Clintons and the Livingstons who 
enriched New York nearly a century 
and a half ago are recorded here by 


no lesser men than Trumbull and 
Inman. Thomas Cole painted the 
only landscape —a fine Mountain 
Stream, light with the sun breaking 
through fog. (Prices: $50-$4,500.) 

After twenty-five vears the best of 
the pictures by J. Alden Weir at 
Babcock stand out with a sureness 
which demands a revaluation of his 
fading reputation; the worst are 
beautifully painted but sadly dated. 
\ conservative even in his own day, 
this work of his last decade seems to 
belong more to the ’gos than to 
1910-19 when they were made. ‘l'ake 
his Nocturnes — only an American 
following Whistler could have done 
them, and no contemporary so beau 
tifully. And his dazzling picture of 
Nassau is a match for many a 
French Impressionist. His female 
portraits are marked by the flavor of 
their own era, as in the nostalgic 
rhe Letter. But in The Japanese 
Screen, forthright as it is luscious, 
he has caught something that trans 
cends periods. ( Prices: $600-$3,500. ) 

\ generation younger than Weir, 
but like him a strict Academician 
was George Pearse Ennis, a selection 
of whose landscapes, bold, some 
times stirring, were at the Sixtieth 
Street Gallery (Prices: $80-$300.) 
\ woman practitioner in this nar 
row line, Celine Baekland, is there 
now with palms, views of Bruges, 
and still-life. (All sales for war re 
lief benefit: $100-$5 


RESCOES which Mitchell Sipo 

rin and Edward Millman recent 
lv completed for the St. Louis Post 
Office were spotlight news in that 
city during the eight months of 
their actual execution on the spot. 
Final accolade was an editorial in 





F. CORADEL-CUGAT: “Cabaret,” in a dashing showing by this 
Spanish painter at the Gallery of Modern Art. 


the Post-Dispatch lauding them, 
stating that they “have added cubits 
to the stature of their painters.” Re 
ports uncolored by local pride cot 
roborate this, and New York, at the 
Downtown Gallery, is given a 
chance to see what they are like 
Here are enlarged photographic re 
productions, cartoons, and some 
small replicas made in tempera by 
the artists to give an idea of the 
texture and the soft rose and gold 
color scheme. 

Granted the $29, commission 
in an open Section of Fine Arts 
competition, Siporin and Millman 
chose episodes in Missouri's history 


as the subject, divided the nearly 


26, square feet of space, and set 
to work each in his own manner. 
Total time was two years. 


The success of the murals seems 





JAN HOOWI]: 


showing at Pinacotheca. 


** Armistice,” 


to lie in their architectonic quality. 
Ihe compositions stress the uprights 
of the room, the true fresco texture 
harmonizes with the marble, and the 


figures, though 


active and well 
rounded, are arranged in a frieze 
which keeps its proper place. Bound 
together by the river which forms a 
common background, each of the 
nine major panels embraces three 
pyramidically composed episodes. 
Siporin in particular seems to have 
made a profitable study of early 
Italian frescoes. Giotto knew how to 
compose a wall, and our modern 
artist could have turned to no better 
teacher. (Prices of the replicas: 
$150-$40 

HILIP EVERGOOD, who never 

sets down an idle stroke, has 
further extended his reputation for 
versatility. At least half a dozen 
manners, each strong and soundly 
grounded, appear in his exhibit at 
A.C.A. large in size and serious in 
content. Juju as a Wave, life-size, 
sleek, and psychopathic, is suggestive 
of his former eery semi-Surrealism; 
Kalamazoo, Winter is a crisp essay 
in pure landscape; Forbidden Fruits 
shows that Evergood can be fluent 





RONNIE ELLIOTT: “My Life 
Closed Twice Before Its Close.” 
Marquié Gallery. 


with free, loosely applied paint. But 
the War is his chief subject—big 
canvases convincingly represent the 
brutality of the one side, the hero 
ism of the other, and the tragedy 
all round. (Prices: $250-$750.) 

Warring man’s malevolent de 
structiveness is also principal topic 
of Holland-born Jan Hoowij at Pin- 
acotheca. The painter has at his 
command a searing vocabulary of 
distorted and bestial anthropoids 
who physically and_ intellectually 
hack each other to bits. He paints 
dry and thick, distorts with signifi- 
cant care, and uses light effects 
magnificently. He can be delicate as 
April air, too, as his little pictures 
of ships and fanciful fishes show. 
(Prices: $60-$500.) In Davis Her- 
ron who preceded Hoowij, Pina- 
cotheca had an artist of quite a dif- 
ferent cast—a bright escapist, perspi- 
cacious, rich in a happy imagination 
and the ability to paint its flights. 
An American born in Florence, 
once a journalist, he is worth keep 
ing in mind. (Prices: $30-$300.) 

Michel G. Gilbert, a young 
Frenchman at Carstairs, is best when 
he is painting boats. and beach 
scenes in oils or watercolor. He may 
have learned by looking hard at 
Boudin, for his things have that air, 
but he is an original too, in his col- 
oring and his arrangements. (Prices: 
$50-$400.) His native Spain and 
other countries furnish subjects for 
F. Coradal-Cugat at the Gallery of 
Modern Art. With verve like 
Vlaminck’s he dashes on his color, 
the effect particularly fortunate in a 
mystical Russian Earth and in Cab- 
aret. (Prices: $30-$750.) 


YPES out of the racial hodge 

podge which makes up the pop 
ulation of the Hawaiian Islands in 
terested Ronnie Elliott who has 
been showing compositions based 
on the dark skin-tropic foliage motif 
at the Marquié Gallery for the bene- 
fit of the Hawaiian Federation of 
America. Three of her more recent, 
and far subtler, canvases inspired by 
Emily Dickinson poems make agree 
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} aller 
ible resting pomts in the illery § 


urrent group show. Work by het 
o-exhibitors in also ve said to 
” entirely interesting There 1s 
the ever-experimental Milton Avery, 
George Constant, an excellently acid 
Christ Ritter, Arnold 


proving that Seurat was nm 


Friedman 
ght, and 
three very eye-taking little compos! 


by Joseph Solman, who does 


fons 
clever things with wedges of shadow 
Prices from $75 to $8 

These group shows with several 
works entered by each artist make 
grateful reviewing. ‘The Argent Gal 
leries have one too in which our 
favorite is Ann Cole Phillips with 
Florine Rensie next. The former in 
particular experiments and alters ac 
cording to the dictates of a strong 
personality. (Prices from $1 to 
$25 


NROUP shows built around ideas 
J are usually so much more lively 
than those displaying simply “‘se 
lected works of art’’ that their value 
is apt to be much more than a sum 
of the merits of the parts. So it is 
with Wakefield’s animated “Ballet 
in Art, 1942.” With half a dozen 
Bermans and Tchelitchews, a won 
derful costume sketch by Masson, 
and some glittering projections by 
Kurt Seligmann, the décor plans, 
costume designs, and pictures of the 
ballet in action are worth a lot too 
Prices: $30-$5¢ 

Selection has been careful at the 
American British Art Center where 
the downstairs gallery boasts some 
first rate pieces. Hartley’s polished 
lyric, Black Duck, is in a class by 
itself. But the company is good, in 
cluding some fine Milton Averys, 
works by Segy, Boris Aronson, 
Halmi, and some chic brushings by 
Elizabeth Montgomery (one-third 
of the “Motley” costume designing 
team). ‘There are Epstein sculptures 





{NN COLE PHILLIPS: “Sol- 


diers.”” Argent Galleries. 


and work by Frances Mallory Mor- 
gan, Anita Weschler, Rhys Caparn, 
and others. (Prices: $20-$1, 

\t Estelle Newman’s group Ilse Nis 
wonger’s small polychrome sculp 
tures are the gayest note. V. Z 
Alexander, Ethel 
Dorothy Feigen are with the paint 


ers. (Prices: $25-$2 


Swantees, and 


age KS — nineteenth century 
h American iron ones — collected 
by Jones and Erwin for the past 
decade, are now on view at thei 
galleries. In this season of fuel short 
ages, they have a real function in 
country houses and in such apart 
ments as can be provided with flues 
All are wood-burners, though some 
are equipped with grates for coal 
We have a feeling, however, that 
many of them may end up with a 
coat of white paint (which would 
make them inoperative as stoves) as 
plant stands, in which event they 
would do a better job if sent along 
with other decorative but useless 
metal ornaments to the war scrap 
heap. 

All have been left in their hand 





KURT SELIGMANN: study for the ballet “Golden Fleece.” Included 
in a show built around ballet art at the Wakefield Gallery. 
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some native black, a few effective 
with brass ornaments. From a lavish 
rococo creation through some Neo 


beautv is 


Classical dreams one 
topped by an American eagle, an 
other is in the form of a house 

down to simple almost stream-lined 
iffairs, there is a stove to fit in with 
almost any scheme. (Prices are trom 
>30 to 9195. 


; pte urtists who have worked in 
the Southwest are scheduled for 
1 viewing at 640 Park Avenue. Karl 
Larsson, an experienced watercolor 
ist, is most interesting when he 
works furthest awav from nature, as 
in the study of pale mules and snow 
mountain. His part-time pupil, Alice 
Anderson, extends her locale all the 
way to Guatemala, enters more into 
the underlying spirit of the land 


Tularosa Farm, beautifully atmos 


PHILIP EVERGOOD: “Stalin- 


grad,” brush drawing at A.C.A. 


pheric, is far and away her most ac 
complished picture to date. (Prices 
from $so to $750.) 

Lest you should find the coffee 
brown foundation of his gouaches 
too somber, Joseph Buzzelli livens 
them by drawing that is spirited and 
slightly askew. In the same manner 
he sifts his grey skies with tiny flecks 
of red. The effect is animated and 
at the same time ominous and cre 
ates a special mood for the picnics 
and outings which make the sub 
jects of his most successful work. 
(At the Vendome, prices from $50 
to $200.) 

Contemporary Arts open their 
fresh new East Side quarters with a 
large group from all over the coun- 
try. Paintings include such estab- 
lished regulars as Stephen Csoka, 
the bright Gerard Hordyk, the prim 
itive Philip Pieck, Joseph Presser, 
and Paul Mommer, who contributes 
a dusky landscape. A front room is 
for prints. (From $10 to $300.) 


Buddhist Art 


Continued from page 21 


positive towards the realm of the 
spirit lhe musinterpretation of Ni 
vana to mean extinction and the con 
sequent definition of Buddhism as 
nihilistic is also unfounded. Nirvana 
is a State of non-existence, 1.¢., non 
striving, a state of perfect awareness 
and perfect knowledge. ‘Thus Nirvana 
is possible of attainment “on earth 
is it is in Heaven.” The Buddhist’s 
intagonist is Ignorance which in 
turn leads to Action, Striving and 
Desire. ‘The Eight-fold path is the 
remedy which leads to the saintli 
ness of the Arhat, one who has 
ichieved Nirvana on earth. The so 
cial means of spreading the Law was 
the Order (Sangha) of monks. ‘The 
existence of an Order recognizes the 
practical necessity of a “middle way” 
for the great majority, and a nat 
rower, direct path for those willing 
to make the sacrifices of ages in a 
lifetime. 

Early Buddhism split into two 
branches: the Hinavana (Lesser Ve 
hicle) tended to extreme conserva 
tism, a psychological rather than a 
theological approach, and to the 
ideal of the Arhat! the Mahavana 
Greater Vehicle) which expanded 
to Central Asia, China, Korea and 
Japan, was strongly under the influ 
ence of a resurgent Hinduism and 
consequently mystic and theological 
in its methods. The popular ideal 
of the Mahayanist was the Bodhi 
sattva, one capable of Nirvana but 
who renounces it till he has saved 
every living creature. The Mahayana 
ilso develops a theological absolute 
which manifests itself in many 
Buddhas, past, present, and future. 
\ multiplication of deities is chat 
acteristic and a hierarchy of Budd 
has, Bodhisattvas and Taras is de 
veloped. 

Supplementing the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas are the lesser deities 
and other divine creatures: the Four 
Guardians (Lokapala) often shown as 
powerful and menacing athletes; 
Gandharvas, music playing angels; 
Apsarases, the angels of the lower 
heavens. 

\ few of the more important 
Buddhist symbols are: the lotus 
(padma), the pure flower rising un 
touched from the mud (Stupa, page 
21); the wheel (cakra), illustrating 
the never-ending cycle of life as well 
as the continuous movement and in 
fallibility of the Law; the stupa, an 
actual structure erected over relics 
or on a sacred site in the form of 
a hemispherical tumulus, or mound 
surrounded by a railing and sur 
mounted by a box and_ parasol 
(chattra). Lastly, the gestures or 
mudras are of great importance in 
understanding the meaning of a par- 
ticular image. 

The aesthetic underlying all of 
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the outward appearances of Budd 
hist art is of the greatest importance 
For this is an art which is useful, 
in art in the service of, and respon 
sible to, the society and thought 
which formed it. Such an art 1s 
utilitarian in the sense that it is not 
merely an indirect or vague satisfac 
tion of ill-formed desires but a spec 
cific product made to perform a 
specific act in its world, that is aid 
ing in worship and in the exposition 
of religion. Art in this state cannot 
be divorced from everyday society 
ind hence cannot fail of receiving 
understanding. It was not necessary 
to beg people to look at it or to 
enhance its position by concepts ot 
value or rarity. These things were a 
part of daily existence, as familiar 
to the Buddhist as an Annunciation 
to the Mediaeval Christian. 

The instrument by which art 
served religion was the image, not 
to be confused with the slanderous 
term, idol. The image was thought 
of as an aid to worship, a means 
by which the concepts of the relig 
ion could be made visually manifest 
to those who needed such aid. 

\s the image was to participate 
in the divine it was necessary that 
the maker partake of this nature 
ilso. First, he must be skillful, an 
initiate in his craft, for art originally 
meant skill and our man was an arti 
san not an Artist. Secondly, he must 
be trained in the religion and its 
visual and written tradition so that 
he might fulfill his true purpose, 
service to religion and society. ‘This 
training included not only facts and 
descriptions but also the ability to 
conceive an image in the mind 








rather than to copy from nature, for 
the image was not to “function 
biologically” but to function as the 
embodiment of an idea or belief and 
thus it could be seen, not by obser 
vation, but in the mind’s eye, gov 
erned by divine tradition. An image 
with six arms is to be understood as 
an abstraction: the arms are needed 
to bear the various attributes which 
designate the functions of the deity. 
The artisan employed the methods 
of yoga to divorce himself from ex 
ternal phenomena, to concentrate 
on the traditional idea, to identify 
himself with that idea, and with this 
identification to form the image, not 
by “inspiration” but by realization. 
There were good artisans and great 
artisans. The extent to which they 
were successful can be judged by 
the relative abilities of the images to 
embody the concepts behind them. 
Thus it is necessary to know Bud 
dhism before one can know and 
judge Buddhist art. 

On another level, that of mate 
rials and tools, we find the usual ac 
complishments of the artisan: cast 
ing in bronze, copper or gold, by the 
lost wax process; casting in metal by 
a mold; carving in stone or wood; 
painting on paper, cloth, palm leaves 
or a fresco ground; enameling on 
metal; turning clay on the wheel; 
molding of ceramic sculptures; print 
ing by means of wooden blocks; 
weaving and embroidery. It can 
readily be understood that these 
artisans knew their materials and 
their tools by looking at the artifacts 
ind by the fact of their preservation 
at this late date. 


[Condensed from the Detroit Institute of Art’s 
Buddhist Art’ 


current exhibition catalogue. ] 


BUDDHA 
as an ascetic 
in a Chinese 
YuanDy- 
nasty wood 
sculpture in 
the Detroit 
Institute's 
collection. 
Asceticism, 
contrast- 
ing with 
Buddha’s 
princely 
origin (see 
illustra- 
tions, page 
20), was 
later re- 
nounced by 
him as un- 
profitable. 


Unicorn Mystery 
(Continued from page 23 

made for her in celebration of her 

marriage on January 8, 1499, to 

Louis XII. 

In the fifth tapestry, of which 
only two fragments have survived, 
Anne can be identified with the 
maiden who captures the unicorn, 
for though only her fingers and her 
sleeve remain, the sleeve is made 
of the same brocade as the dress 
worn by the lady of the castle in 
the sixth tapestry, who undoubtedly 
represented Anne. 

At this time, as in the Renais 
sance, the unicorn was associated 
with marriage as well as with vir 
ginity. Indeed, in the present in 
stance, the flattering connotation of 
the subject may have been an at 
tempt to justify a marriage which 
caused a great deal of discussion. 

The maiden in the fifth tapestry 
is also to be associated with the 
Virgin and the allegory of the In 
carnation. The monogram of Christ, 
IHS, on one of the dog collars bears 
witness to the artist’s intention of 
using the unicorn as a symbol for 
Christ. Thus the tapestries tell of 
the hunt of the unicorn, the court 
ing and wedding of Louis, and at 
the same time of the Incarnation of 
Christ. There was no way in which 
to give greater dignity to the occa 
sion. 

That Anne was actually interested 
in unicorns is shown by several en 
tries in her inventories and expense 
accounts. In one instance various 
and sundry objects, including “uni- 
corns” are listed. We find two other 
entries dated September 18, 1498, 
showing that Anne had in_ her 
possession a gold ring with a unicorn 
on top of it and what is referred 
to as a “unicorn incased in silver 
gilt at the two ends” and “more 
than six feet long.” 

In the sixth tapestry the unicorn 
is slain and brought to Anne and 
Louis, who appear life-size, standing 
arm in arm, in front of the castle. 
Contemporary portraits of Anne are 
numerous and vary considerably, de 
pending on the medium used and 
the ability and individuality of the 
artist. The representations of Anne 
shown in the illustrations give some 
impression of this variance. When 
married to Charles at the age of 
fourteen she was a_rosy-cheeked 
bride; when she married Louis at 
twenty-two she was pale-faced and 
wan. The portrait which seems most 
closely to resemble Anne as we see 
her in the Unicorn Tapestries is in 
one of the fine miniatures of the 
School of Rouen completed for 
Louis XII about the year 1503. 

The identification of Anne with 
the lady of the castle does not rest 
primarily on facial characteristics, as 
additional evidence is afforded by 


the literary and pictorial records of 
her costumes and accessories. We 
know that she and her ladies in 
waiting wore the characteristic Bre 
ton headdress of the period, which 
was different from that worn in 
other parts of France. We also 
know that, unlike other queens of 
France, who wore white for mourn 
ing, Anne wore a black cap under 
her Breton coif (see colorplate), for 
in the expense accounts there are 
actual entries showing the purchase 
of black velvet and other materials 
for her headdress. The gold chain 
around Anne’s neck is like others 
in various portraits; in a gold medal 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale a 
pendant cross of the type she wears 
in the tapestry shows that she wore 
a cross on other occasions. The yel 
low-brown, red, and gold brocade of 
her dress and the particularly wide 
sleeves lined and bordered with fur, 
probably sable, appear in other pic 
tures of the queen and are described 
in written accounts. In the records 
we read that she wore a blue girdle, 
and in a picture of her in her Book 
of Hours a portion of one is shown. 
Attached to this girdle is a rosary 
similar to that of a manuscript il 
lumination from Jean Marot. 


lhe squirrel shown prominently 
in the left-hand corner of the 
tapestry is a further link with Anne. 
Emphasis on the animal is not acci 
dental; it is placed against a con- 
trasting, green hazelnut tree. Alex- 
andre Lenoir, writing in 1819 about 
the famous Mazarin tapestry, which 
is now in the Joseph E. Widener 
Collection, mentions the squirrel 
and the cordeliére in connection 
with Anne and Charles VIII and 
states that there is another portrait 
of the queen in which she is shown 
with a squirrel. 


The prominence of the flora in 
the tapestries recalls Anne’s particu 
lar interest in flowers. At the 
Chateau of Amboise, King Charles 
VIII planted gardens for the queen, 
and at Blois, Louis XII built other 
gardens for her. It has been said 
that the 341 varieties of flowers and 
plants that form the most consider 
able part of the decorations of 
Anne’s famous Book of Hours were 
actually grown at Blois. 


The representation of Louis XII 
also agrees with facts known about 
him. In the medal by Michel Co- 
lombe and Jean Chapillon presented 
to him by the city of Tours in 1500 
he is shown somewhat more realis- 
tically than in the rather idealized, 
Italianate medal which was presented 
to him by the city of Lyons in the 
same year. His unmistakable pointed 
nose, the folds of his chin, and the 
cut of his hair are identifying fea- 
tures, also his especially long fingers. 

The colors of Louis’s costume are 
particularly striking. The king wears 
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hite hat, a short red robe ot 


i \\ 
lress, and red and white striped 
stockings. We know that after his 


marriage to Anne Louis added her 


white, to his own, which had 
been red and vellow, and often used 
red and white exclusively. Elsewhere 
n the tapestries some of the hunts 
men wear Louts’s colors; red and 
whit 


e stockings are particularly in 
vidence. ‘The five central tapestries, 
to judge from a small fragment of 
riginal border, were framed with 


two narrow bands, one white and 


the other red. Outside these there 
was a wider band of blue (shaded 

the traditional color of royal France 
lhe cordeli¢res used to tie the in 


++ 


itials in the five central tapestries 
ire also red and white. Among the 
several flags flying from the build 
ings in the background four in pal 
ticular bring evidence that the fig 


ures represent Anne and Louis. 
Certain other details are signifi 
cant. In the third tapestry one of 
the dog collars has three metal 
fleurs-de-lis, the royal insignia, on a 
red band. In the fourth tapestry, 
I'he Unicorn Defends Himself, 
there are two important inscrip 
tions. On a scabbard we read avi 
. the salutation 
to the Virgin, the Queen of Heaven 


REGINA C,;OELORUM 


‘4 
Léger 
Continued from page 18 


there is less compromise of flat 
wall surface in these latest com 
positions of Léger—less sense of the 
“hole into the wall’’—than in any 
since the closing vears of the 1920s. 
What they have, however, in com 
mon with Léger’s more recent work, 
which is markedly absent in_ his 
work of the *20s, is an assertion of 
curvilinear elements, or perhaps 
more truly a clear interest in 
contrasting free-running curvilinear 
contours with broad, sharp-angled 
planes of solid color 

It is natural that The City in its 
closeness to the Cubist hey-day 
would still show a clear interest in 
the compositional organization of 
angular forms used to indicate the 
intersection of planes. And such in 
dications of planal intersections, 
especially when reinforced by the 
pure, contrasting colors Léger en 
joved giving them, tended to create 
a slight feeling of recessive space 
within the picture. With the growth 
of Léger’s interest in the decorative 
panel, however, down through the 
middle ’20s, this relic of Cubist 
practice quickly began to disappear. 
At first broadly modeled forms were 
contrasted with flat elements as in 
the Large Luncheon in the Museum 
of Modern Art. This contrast in 
time was reduced to one of curves 
and with the simplification we see 
the character of flat decoration assert- 
ing itself in its fullest in Léger’s 
work of 1924 and 1925. But at the 


In the light of our present findings 
the reference of REGINA to Anne 
ilso is apparent. On the collar of 
the dog standing at the right of the 
huntsman with the scabbard we 
read © ¥F/R|ANC/ORUM] RE/x], the 
corresponding salutation for Louis 

\ few more points remain to be 
cleared up. It is possible that the 
young boy shown with Anne and 
Louis is Francis I at the age of four 
or five, while a marked resemblance 
to this 


Claude, Anne’s daughter and heir 


monarch who married 


may be observed in a young man 
who appears in the first tapestry 
dressed in the royal colors of France 
Ihrough Francis’ uncle, Ferdinand 
de la Rochefoucauld, we have a link 
with the family in whose possession 
the tapestries are known to have 
been as early as 1728, the letters F 
ind R also appearing in the sky. 
Ihe cutting off of the top of the 
tapestries, which probably once 
showed royal arms and insignia, can 
be surmised to have been a precau 
tion against their destruction at the 
hands of Revolutionaries. Alone the 
coats-of-arms on the dog collar in 
the first tapestry still remain un 
identified. The puzzling quest is 
nearly at an end. 


[Condensed from the Summer, 1942 Bulletir 
f the Metropolitan Museum of Art.] 


same time, with this conscious 
striving for a seasoned composition 
and with Léger’s efforts to achieve 
a broad architectural scale in all 
his canvases, we see his work grow 
ing steadily colder and more ascetic 
for all the power and sensitive pre 
cision of his spatial organizations. 

Whether or not Léger became 
consciously aware of this, in the 
later "20s we see him turning away 
from more abstract conceptions, 
first to contrasts of objects and then 
to “nature.” And with this turn to 
nature came a gradual freeing of 
his hand: contours became less se 
vere, the full modeling of forms 
within the picture space reasserted 
itself, and draftsmanship began to 
assume a constantly more important 
place, till we find it dominating his 
work in the large goauches of 1941 
and even setting the compositional 
mood of a study such as Men in 
Space of that year. 

But in the process something had 
been lost. In Léger’s earlier work 
where no consideration of nature o1 
even three dimensionality entered 
in, color could be taken arbitrarily 
“green at its greenest, red at its 
reddest,”’ just as it came out of the 
tube. Then we suddenly see the 
decorator-interest reasserting itself. 
Broad contrasting panels of pure 
color have returned; the suggestion 
of recessive space has disappeared; 
the integrity of the flat picture-sur- 
face has been recovered. But one 
thing has not been lost: a free-flow- 
ing linear organization which Léger 
had come gradually to master in 
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those vears of searching about 
through the undergrowth for a way 
around the barrier he consciously ot 
himself 


fronted with toward the close of the 


unconsciously found con 


yA ‘ 
Léger tentative, or tasteful, is 
Léger weak. For fifteen vears we 


have thought of him as the great 


decorator of the post-Cubist period, 


and it has seemed strange to see 
him constantly straying from the 
classical severity of his large early 


obvious 


But in 


into 
field 


decoration 
thetic 


unsy mp i 
tront of 


easel 





such 


of the freedom 


latest works in which 


a definite recovery 


these 


and courage of his early years is 
that after all 


there has been a persevering “fig- 


recognizable, we see 


ure in the carpet.’’ He remains the 


essential mural decorator who was 


merely seeking a way to broaden 
the frontier of his expression. And 
today we see him fresh and young 


take 


a new step forward with new means 


again in his idiom, ready to 


at his disposal 


‘ orplate on page 19 is reprodu 1 by courte 


THE POSTER FRONT 


CAPTIONLESS 
to build factory morale 
been completed by Lt. Comdr. Mc 
Clelland Barclay, U.S.N.R. 


distributed commercially by 


poster series 


has 


and is 
Einson 
Freeman Company at Long Island 
City. Lt. Barclay has been making 
war posters since long before Pearl 
Harbor and his “Fight” 
ART News, page 11) was the first 
wartime U.S. poster to appear: made 


( August 


in great haste at the order of his 
commanding officer on the afternoon 
of December 7, it was ready for 


printing the next morning. 
Unlike the “ 


interest of speed in a line technique, 


Fight” executed in the 


Barclay employs his usual oils for the 
morale series. The poster reproduced 
was originally a cover for the Navy 
League’s publication, Sea Power, rep 


resents the fight on Wake Island. 
Another, showing a dead. sailor 


stabbed in the back by Japan, was 
made in December but until a few 
months considered too 
strong for the public to take. A third 
shows Uncle Sam throwing his high 
hat into the ring, replacing it with 


a worker’s cap; a fourth a flyer using 


ago was 


tools supplied by the workers. Each 
picture tells its own story without 
the necessity of captions, depends 
for punch upon purely visual means, 
reminds the worker of his own job 
and the jobs of those for whom he is 
producing. 


ESULTS of a remarkable poster 

enterprise, shown at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, will 
tour the country after the New 
York exhibit. The undertaking is by 
that organization known as. The 
Walls Have Ears headed by sales 
and advertising consultant Porter F. 
Leach. 

Chief the fact that 
dozens of artists with as many in- 
dividual styles have been called 
upon to make posters around the 
single anti-loose talk subject. Each 
poster brings the same facts home, 
each bears the major slogan, “The 
Walls Have Ears,” which, together 
with the word “sabotalk” the or- 
ganization coined, has already be- 
come part of the lingo. 

With commercial artists, illustra- 


virtue is 





tors, and “‘fine’’ artists all well rep 
resented, there is a poster here for 
every taste, some of them very ex 
citing. Most disappointing were the 
contributions of such leading com 
mercialists as McKnight Kauffer, John 
Atherton, and Brodovitch — beauti 
fully finished, they 


designed and 


lacked punch. But the latter quality 
was present in many of the others— 


STORY without words. Poster by 
Lt. Comdr. McClelland Barclay. 


D’Alessio’s 
with the legend “YOU shot your 
mouth off—THEY shot my head 
off” can’t miss; neither can Grop 
per’s picture of bombs emerging 
from a very loose mouth. 


Gregory headless sailor 


For comedy turned very serious, 
Barbara Shermund did excellently 
with Death drinking a bloody cock 
tail behind a pair of chattering fe 
males. Richard Taylor also rang a 
bell with a poster showing that the 
enemy’s agents look not like villains 
but like Casper Milquetoasts, Alex- 
ander Brook made a couple of in 
teresting trys, in one of them show- 
ing an amiable Hitler thanking the 
sabotalker. 

Among artists enlisted for the 
program but absent when we saw 
the show were Charlot, Gibson, 
Seligmann, Guglielmi, Refregier, 
Bemelmans, Ernst, Chagall — they 
should all do well. 
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| DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 
i. 


PAINTINGS BY OCTOBER 12-31 


JANE BERLANDINA 
BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


ROMAN 


HIRSCH 





October 2-31 


LEGER 


Gouaches, Drawings 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


F. CORADAL-CUGAT 


October 15-31 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART 


18 EAST 57 ST. NEW YORK 


November 3-28 
HOMAGE TO RODIN | 


Sculpture by Barlach, Degas, Despiau, 
Duchamp-Villon, Epstein, Kolbe, Laurens, 
Lipchitz, Maillol, Picasso, Renoir, Zadkine 


CHINESE 
ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


vr vo WW 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


RosenbachCo. Furniture 


& Decorations 
TIVE first of a series of liquida 
| tions sales of the art property of 
he Rosenbach Company of 132 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on the afternoons of October 21 
through 24. Exhibition commences 
on October 17 
[his well known firm ofters from 
' 


| : y 
its stock some interesting 


~~ 


Georgian 
furniture as well as a limited num 
ber of French pieces. There is old 
English silver and Shefheld plate, 
textiles, paintings and prints. Fine 
china and glass are included among 
the ornaments. The disposal of this 
property will not imterfere with the 
firm’s book and manuscript busi 
ness which it plans to carry on on 


a larger scale than befor 


Pratt Furniture & Old 
Masters 

RT property collected by the 
CA late George D. Pratt sold by or 
der of his children; and two other 
private collectors, consisting of val 
uable tapestries, important paint 
ings, fine Oriental rugs and other 
decorations will be dispersed by 
public auction sale at the Parke 
Bernet Galleries on October 21st, 
following exhibition commencing 
October 24. 

Ihe paintings are mainly of the 
Dutch and British schools. Repre 
senting the Dutch and Flemish 
schools are included Portrait of a 
Young Woman by Bartholomeus 
van der Helst; Madonna and Child 
by Dirk Bouts; Madonna and Child 
with Angels by a Bruges Master and 
Portrait of a Young Woman by 
Gerard ‘Terborch. There are in 
cluded British portraits by Hoppner, 
Beechey, and Bone. The French 


nineteenth century painter, Rousseau, 
is :epresented by two landscape sub- 
jects. 

\n important Brussels Gothic 





tapestry, circa 1510, is divided into 
four scenes with groups of ladies 
ind gentlemen. A ‘lournai Gothic 
hawking tapestry, circa 1500, is also 
of outstanding interest 

Notable in the collection of fine 
Oniental rugs are two choice Ispahan 
carpets 

\ small group of English furni 
ture and decorations, Oriental and 
Near Eastern Art, Gothic and Re 
naissance carvings are also offered in 
the sale 


Noorian Estate Near- 
Eastern Art 
iy ARLY Persian pottery; Chinese 
4 pottery, porcelains, and snuff 
bottles; costume and other miscel 
laneous jewelry including — unset 
stones; jades and other carvings; an 
cient glass and textiles make up the 
collection from the Noorian Estate 
which will be dispersed at public 
auction at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries on the afternoons of Novem 
ber 4, 5, and 6 following exhibition 
from October 21. 


Bloomingdale, Mack 
et al. Furniture 


7. collection of Samuel J. 
Bloomingdale, the estate of the 
late Mrs. J. J. Mack, and property 
public auction at the Parke-Bernet 
of another owner will be sold at 
Galleries on the afternoon of Oc 
tober 30 following exhibition from 
October 24. 

The furniture includes William 
and Mary, Queen Anne, and Geor 
gian wing chairs and settees as well 
as some important William III 
chairs. A Queen Anne marquetry 
cabinet and mirrors and consoles in 
the same style are other items, in 
a sale which also includes an entire 
William and Mary oak panelled 
room. 

Crystal chandeliers, two mantels 
ind fireplaces are also of interest. 





IN THE ROSENBACH sale at Parke-Bernet: an Adam serpentine- 
front serving table and famille rose Lowestoft punch bowl. 
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Dutch Masters 
(Continued from page 17 


understanding with a sure, mature 
confidence that can be described 
only as characteristic of the best age 
of man. If the Italian Renaissance 
painters stir us to lyric song within 
our hearts, make our pulses beat 
faster and our blood flow warmer, 
it is because they were the youth, 
the first careless, virile rapture of 
modern art. Granted the Dutch do 
none of this to us, they also make 
none of the corollary mistakes: no 
iwkward gesture, no clumsy tech 
nique, no abrupt termination. In 
them art has grown to man’s es 
tate. Not vet does it indulge in 
the eighteenth century’s intellectual 
caprices of middle age, in the nine 
teenth’s fleeting recapture of lost 
time, in the twentieth’s—shall it 
be said? 

‘This was painting for painting’s 
sake. First, the landscapes. Green 
trees, long before Constable, some 
times even the portrait of a single 
tree; the intimate likeness of a small 
ish river or a scarcely personal canal; 
the minutiae that go to make the 
identity of one forest clearing differ 
ent from another. Think of what 
had gone before: blue Gothic haze 
in the background of Flights into 
Egypt, grandiose Renaissance tapes 
tries of foliage to set off the gilt of 
Adoration scenes. Then look at Jan 
van Govyen’s View of Arnhem here, 
its verdure and very air distilled by 
the real painter’s vision, its drawing 
In space, its colors set tone to tone. 
Or the Salomon Ruysdael with its 
darkling sky dominating the whole 
picture as though it had been paint- 
ed not only first but all-importantly. 
Or the two Hobbemas, as Romantic 
in mood as the wild naturalism of 
Schwind and Rethel yet built up 
with Doric austerity. Nowhere, in 
any, a second’s hesitation between 
the artist’s image in his mind and 
its transfer to the canvas, no ap 
proximations, no ambiguities. 

The same holds for the figure 
pieces, portrait and genre, and, as 
with the landscapes, the illustrations 
herewith tell a better story than 
words. Van der Burch combines the 
approaches in his Terrace, with the 
brilliant stroke of seeing, for the first 
time as I remember, a complete 
scene and figures absolutely against 
the light—what virtuoso control of 
a medium it took to put that across! 
Carel Fabritius, who brought the 
very idea of indirect illumination in- 
to Dutch painting, having evidently 
absorbed it from Caravaggio via the 
Utrecht masters who had been to 
tenebrous Italy, is hardly less daring, 
his monotone perhaps even a little 
subtler. 

Hence enters Vermeer. Coming 
between Fabritius and his Utrecht 
teachers on the one side, and Van 
der Burch, Ochtervelt and Pieter de 
Hoogh on the other, he nevertheless 
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stands apart. Master of utter im 
personality, Bernard Berenson once 
called him along with Piero della 
Francesca and Velazquez, he resists 
the prosaic classification of his fel 
lows. No poet, however, except in 
the supreme sense of Euclidean per 
fection, he is the Great Rationalist 
of all painting. His dairymaid pours 
her milk, his ermine-jacketed lady 
writes her letters within pure space 
and pure light, all true and incon 
testable, yet enclosed within a brief 
atomic second of physical time that 
has never happened and also can 
never end. ‘Through Vermeer, al 
most alarmingly perfect as a painter, 
we enter upon the Faustian passing 
moment which he bids and makes 
stay. Never was a painter’s language 
more conclusively personal, more 
hopeless of emulation, for in his fol 

lowers his forms, hollow of content, 
become mere exercises. Only occa 

sionally does De Hoogh rise to such 
an eminence as the view out across 
the canal in the background of the 
Linen Cupboard, where he attains a 
Cartesian rationalization that reflects 
the cosmic spatial glories of Vermeer 
as the craftsmanlike counterpoint of 
Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach echoes 
the transcendant resolution of Johann 
Sebastian. 

What is there more to say of 
Rembrandt? Except that the final 
and complete triumph of the exhibi- 
tion is entirely his. He vanquishes 
the dizzy facility and sturdy psy- 
chology of Hals to make it seem far 
less than the wizardry it really was. 

The Young Woman (illustrated 
on the cover), painted four years be 
fore his death in 1660, is enough of 
a timeless document to take him be- 
yond his period, out of the conven- 
tional circumference of the classics 
into a place where there are no more 
measures. This portrait comes out of 
the perception that in other men 
could make a Hamlet or a Faust, it 
attains reality on terms that escape 
no one, its sheer construction is so 
simple that anybody can see just 
how it is done. The sources of its 
design are clearly marked in the com 
parison between the early genius of 
the Liesbeth of 1632 and the reflec- 
tive Hendrickje of twenty years later 
(pages 12-13), in the transition 
from accepted worldly standards to 
the uncompromising philosophy of 
a completely personal art. No less 
than in the young lady with the dog 
does it culminate in another unfor- 
gettable picture, the Christ with 
Folded Arms of 1658-59. Once again 
you are carried past mundane limits 
by paths so simple and yet so devious 
that you know and yet ponder how 
it could be. All this is the poetry 
that illumines the greatest prose of 
its era with a lofty, inextinguishable 
flame . 

“For we, which now behold these 
present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack 
tongues to praise.” 
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Recent works by 


FERNAND LEGER 
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ART SCHOOLS 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING—PAINTING—COMPOSITION 

SCULPTURE—LANDSCAPE. 


































One America’s 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition 
Only an Ertrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait ane oem Life. 


For further inform My pA OMe 


Philip Srehee, CARNEGIE HALL 
56 St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. C., Circle 7-5146 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 












Drawing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone) 
mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 
etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective. 
Diploma courses. Scholarships 

I MIT ANC SCA 
IUustrated Catalog 
229 Tus Fenway 


larshtp in May 


Resse. T. Smita, oe 
Boston, MASSACHUSET 








WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Lie — Figure — Portrait — Landscape 
Outdoor Classes thru October 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. - GR 5-7159 


JOHN HOVANNES 


SCULPTURE INSTRUCTION 


MODELLING—DIRECT CARVING 
IN WOOD & STONE—ANATOMY 


Instruction in the studio for the beginner 
and advanced student. 
130 East 59 St..N. ¥.C. © PL 5-6123 
ARCHIPENKO 
SCHOOL REOPENS OCT. 13 
624 MADISON AVE., N.Y.C. 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing 





Day, Evening and Saturday classes 








ART SCHOOL ) 
DIRECTORS: 


Reach your prospective 
pupils by advertising to 
the vast group of wealthy 
and cultured young Amer- 
icans (and their parents) 
who read America’s fore- 
most fine arts magazine— 


ART news 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 
136 E. 57 St., New York 











ART EDUCATION 


WHERE THE 


ABBOTT Berenice. New York City. New 
School for Social Research. Workshop in 
photography. $25 term 


ARTISTS 


ARCHIPENKO. New York City 
Studio. Sculpture. 


Archipenko 


BACON, Peggy. Washington, D. C. Corcoran 
School of Art. Drawing & composition 


BARNETT, Herbert. Worcester Mass. School 
of the Worcester Art Museum. Painting 


BEAL, Clifford Minneapolis, Minn Min- 
neapolis School of Art. Commercial art. 
$200 a year- 


BOHROD. Aaron. Carbondale, Ill. Southern 
IMinois Normal University. Painting 


BOUCHE, Louis. New York City. New York 
School of Interior Decoration. Room compo- 
sition, ete 


BRACKMAN, Robert. New York City. Art 
Students League. Painting. $18 month day; 
$13 month evening. Also private classes in 
own studio. $30 month. 


BRIDGMAN, George B. New York City. Art 
Students League. Antique drawing, anatomy 
$18 month. 


BRODOVITCH, Alexy. New York City. New 
Sehool for Social Research. Graphic art, 
applied to journalism, war progapanda, etc 
$35 for 4 weeks 


BROOK, Alex. Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Art School. Painting. $15 month. Also, 
New York City. Art Students League. Paint- 
ing. $18 month. 


CECERE. Gaetano. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis 
Schoo! of Fine Arts, Washington University 
Sculpture. 


CHAPIN, James. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Painting. 
$100 term 


CITRON, Minna. New York City. Citron 
studio. Painting & graphic arts 


CLEMENS, Paul. Los Angeles, Cal. Otis Art 
Institute. Painting. $60 term 


CORBINO, Jon. New York City. Art Students 
League. Painting. $18 month day; $13 month 
evening. 


CRESP!. Pachita. New York City. Parsons 
School of Design. Painting, drawing, etc. 
in a Latin-American course in Spanish & 
English. $40 for full 6 week course. 


DAVIS, Richard. Utica, N. Y. Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute. Sculpture & ceram- 
ies. $40 year. 


DAVIS. Stuart. New York City. New School 
for Social Research. Drawing & painting. 
$20 term. 


DE CREEFT. jose. New York City. New 
a for Social Research. Sculpture. $20 
erm. 


DICKINSON. Sidney. New York City. Na- 
tional Academy of Design Art School. Paint- 
ing. Free school. 


DU BOIS, Guy Péne. New York City. Du 
Bois studio. Painting. $40 month full day. 


EGAS, Camilo. New York City. New School 
fer Social Research. Paintirg techniques. 
$20-$100 term. 


FARNSWORTH, Jerry. Urbana, Ill. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Painting. 


FISHER, William. New York City 
Street Art Schoo!. 
$i lesson. 


GARBER, Daniel. Philadelnhia. Pa. Penn- 
sylvaria Academy of the Fine Arts. Paint- 
ing. $100 term. 


GOLDTHWAITE, Arve. New York City. Art 
Students League. Saturday classes drawira 
& eenice for children & adults. $8.50 
month. 


GROSS, Chaim. Brooklyn. N. Y. Brooklyn 
Museum Art School. Sculpture. $22 term 


GROTH. IJchn. New York City. Art Students 
League. Cartooning. $18 month. 


HARDING, George. Philadelnhia, Pa. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Iilus- 
tration mural painting. $100 term. 


HAYTER. Stan'ey William. New York City. 
New School for Social Research. Graphic 
art techniques (Atelier 17). $50 term. 


HOS MANN, Hans. New York Citv. Hans Hof- 
mann School of Fine Arts. Painting. $45 
month, full day. 


Eiohth 
Painting & drawing. 


HOVANNES. Iohn. New York City. Hovannes 
studio. Sculpture. $20 month. 


KANTOR, Morris. New York Citv. Art Stu- 
de~ts Lesgue. Painting. $18 month. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“School of Modern Art’ 
Painting, drawing, com- 
position, modelling for 
beginners, students ad- 
vanced students. teachers. 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozentant teaching 
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ARE 


TEACHING 


KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo. New York City. New 
School for Social Research. Painting. $20 
term. Also, New York City, Art Students 
League. Painting. $18 month 


LAMORE, Chet. Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy Painting & graphic arts 
$175 year. 


LAURENT. Robert. Bloomington, Ind. Indiana 
University. Sculpture. 


LEGER Fernand. New York City. Leger 
School. Painting. $40 month. 


MANDARELLI, Oronzio. New York City 
Columbia University. Sculpture. $12.50 per 
semester credit 


MANSHIP. Paul. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsy! 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Sculpture 
$100 term 


MANGRAVITE, Peppino. New York City 
Columbia University. Drawing & painting 
$12.50 per semester credit 


MARSH, Reginald. New York City Art 
Students League. Painting. $18 month. 


MATTISON, Donald. Indianapolis, ind. John 
Herren Art School. Painting. $100 semester 


MC CARTER, Henry. Philadelphia, Pa. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Paint- 
ing. $100 term. 


MC NULTY, William C. New York City. Art 
Students League. Illustration, ete. $18 month 
day; $13 month evening. 


MECHAU, Frank. New York City. Columbia 


University. Painting. $12.50 per semester 
eredit. 

MELTZ. Ervine. New York City. Columbia 
University. Commercial art. $12.50 per 


semester credit. 


MITCHELL, Glen. Minneapolis, Minn. Min- 
neapolis School of Art. Painting. $200 year. 


MOUNT. Ward. Jersey City N. J. New Jersey 
State Teachers College. Painting. Also private 
studio instruction 


MUELLER, Hans Alexander. New York City 
Columbia University. Graphic arts. $12.50 
per semester credit. 


OZENFANT. New York City. Ozenfant School 
of Fine Arts. Painting. $150 term. 


PALMER, William C. Utica, N. Y. Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Painting & draw- 
ing. $40 year. 


ROBINSON. Bordman. Colorado Springs, Col. 
Colorade Springs Fine Arts Centers. Painting. 


ROSIN, Harry. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Sculpture. 
$100 term. 


SALVATORE, Ettore. New York City. Co- 
lumbia University. Sculpture casting. $12.50 
per semester credit 


SHRADER, E. Roscoe. Los Angeles, Cal. Otis 
Art Institute. Illustration & composition 
$60 term. 


SILZ. Arthur. New York City. Silz Studio 
Painting. $6 month. 


SOYER, Isaac. Buffalo. N. Y. Buffalo Fi 
Arts Academy. Painting & drawing. $ 
year. 


SOYER, Moses New York City. The New Art 
Sehoo!l. Painting & drawing. $15 month. 


SOYER, Raphael. New York City. The New 
Art School. Painting & drawing. $15 month. 


SPAGNA, Vincent. New York City. Spagna 
Classes in Modern Painting. 


SPEIGHT, Francis. Philadelphia, Pa. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. $100 
term. 


STERNBERG, Harry. New York City. Art 
Students League. Graphic arts. $19 month. 
Silk screen printing & posters, $18 morth. 


STERNER, Albert. New York City. National 
Academy of Design Art School. Paintirg. 
Free school. 


TRAFTON, Howard. New York City. Art 
Students League. Commercial design. $18 
month 


VYTLACIL, Vaclav. New York Citv. Art Stu- 
dents League. Painting. $13 month evenings. 


WARNEKE. Heinz. Washington, D.C. Corcoran 
School of Art. Sculpture. 


ZADKINE. Ossip. New York City. Zadkine 
School of Modern Sculpture. $50 month. 


ZORACH, William. New York City. Art Stu- 
dents League. Sculpture. $19 month. 


ZORNES, Milford. Los Angeles, Cal. Otis Art 
Institute. Drawing & painting. $60 term. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management 
Etc., required by the Acts ot Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of ART 
NEWS, published semi-monthiy from October 
through May, monthly June through Septem 
ber, at New York, N. Y., October 1, 1942 


State of New York, 

County of New York, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 


appeared Alfred M. Frankfurter, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of AKI Nr WS 


and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledg: and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown im the 


above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3 
1933, embodied in section 537, 
and Regulations, to wit 


Postal Laws 


That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


ness Managers aré 

Publisher, The Art Foundation, Inc., 136 
East 57th Street, N. Y. ( Editor, Alfred 
M. Frankfurter, 136 East 57th Street, N. Y.C 
Managing Editor, Rosamund Frost, 136 East 
57th Street, N. ¥Y C.; Business Manager, 
none 


That the owner is: The Art Foundation, 


I 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. ¢ homas 
}. Watson, Chairman, 136 East 57th Street, 
a a ee Alfred M. Frankfurter, President, 


36 East 57th Street, N. Y. C.; Walter W. S 


Cook, Secretary-Treasurer, 136 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. C 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
l per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 


ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 


security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 

also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the 


person or cor- 
poration for whom such t tee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 







and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 

oks of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 


or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1942 

SAM A. ATLAS 
(SEAL) 
Notary Public, New York Co. No. 468 
Reg. 4-A-304 

My commission expires March 30, 1944 
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WHEN © WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 
1-15. Three County Show. Open to resi- 
dent artists of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
Counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 26. L. P. Skidmore, Direc- 
tor, 1262 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
Spring, 1943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Bros., November. 6th 
Miniature Prints Annual. Open to active 
members. All print mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Works due Oct. 24. No print to be 
larger than 3x5 inches, priced at $5.00 or 
less. James Swann, Sec’y., 700 Schibert 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 20. Swedish-American Art Association 
Exhibit. Open to living Swedish-American 
artists & artists of Swedish descent. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, graphic arts & sculp. 
$! fee. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards due 
Jan. 16; works Jan. 26. Mae S. Larsen, 
Chairman, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Dec. 6- 
27. 2nd Texas Print Annual. Open to artists 
who have resided in Texas for | yr. prior to 
exhibition. All print mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entry cards due Nov. 26; works Dee. |. 
Dallas Print Society, Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


DAYTON, O., Art Institute. November. Ohio 
Priet Makers Annual. Open to artists born or 
resident in Ohio. All print mediums. Jury. 
No prizes. Exhibition circulates all year. 
Entries due Oct. 26. Margaret Weddell. See’y 
to Director, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 0. 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Michigan Artists Annual. 
Open to Michigan artists, including those 
living outside state. All mediums. Jurv. Cash 
& purchase prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Oct. 31. Detroit Inst. of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dec. 1-28. 
Elmira Artists (0th Annual. Open to residents 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts. & Horseheads. Me- 
diums: painting, sculpture & ceramies. No 
jury. NO prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jearnette M. Diven, Director 
Arnot Art Gall., Elmira, N. Y. 


GREEN BAY. WIS., Neville Public Museum 
Novemher. Northeastern Wisconsin Art An- 
nual. Open to artists of Northeastern Wiscon- 
an gg & watercolor. Jury. Cash 

is. Entries due Oct. 24. Nevill i 
Museum, Green Bay, Wis. es 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.,_ Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. Cumberland 
Valley Artists {ith Aneual. Open to artists 
residing in Cumberland Valley & to mem- 
bers of armed forces stationed there. Resi- 
dents of Vatley serving in armed forces any- 
where within continental borders may send 
ptas. exoress collect. All mediums. Jurv. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 31: warks Jan. 
15. John R_ Craft. Director, Wash. Cty. Mus. 
of F. A., Hagerstown, Md. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Febru- 
ary. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to women artists living within 
25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. $2 fee 
for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
eards & works due Jan. 23. Muriel Alvord, 
See’y., 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


LITTLE ROCK. ARK., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Nov. 1-30. Arkansas Painters & Sculptors 
Annual. Open to residents or former residents 


of Ark. (Competitors for purchase prize must 
be working & living in Ark. at present.) 
Mediums: oi! & sculpture. Jury. Purchase & 
eash prizes. $1! fee for each 2 entries. Group of 
works will be chosen to form traveling exhibit 
Mrs. Bigelow Robinson, Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Little Rock, Ark. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union. Nov. 4- 
Dec. 3. 9th Wisconsin Salon of Art. Open to 
artists living in Wis. for 3 years including 
past year, or for 10 years if now living out- 
side the state, or who have studied there for 
3 years. All mediums. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Works due Oct. 26. Marion Fredrichs, Chair- 
man, Union Gailery Committee, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. 
Jan. 25-28. Wisconsin Memorial Union. Open 
to rural artists living in Wis. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Jan. 24. John R. Barton, Coll. of Agri- 
culture, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 


MASSILLON 0., Massillon Museum. Nov. 
1-30. Seventh Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoin- 
ing counties. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. Works due Oct. 22. Albert E. Hise, 
Curator, Massillon Museum, Massillon, 0. 


NEW YOR,K NWN. Y., American British Art 
Center. Nov. 23-Dec. 5. Audubon Artists 
Group. Onen to members (membership open 
to professional artists of U. S.; fee $3). 
Mediums: oil, watercolor & etching. Jury. 
Medal. Ertry cards due Nov. |; works Nov. 10. 
Murray Roserberg, Sec’y, 740 W. 187th St.. 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., American Fine Arts 
Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 
& white & sculp. Fee: $1! per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat'l Ass’n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Nov. 4-12. N. Y¥. Society of Ceramic 
Arts Annual. Open to members. Mediums: 
clay, terra cotta, stained glass and enamel. 
Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 26; works, Oct. 
28. Mrs. W. P. Willetts, Sec’y., Roslyn Hts., 
os Bec Ge Us 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Jan. 12-26. Soc. of American Etch- 
ers Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
metal plate orints. Entry cards due Dec. 
tt; works Dee. 18. Jury. Prizes. John T. 
Arms, Director, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. . 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- 
members 50c per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Works due Mar. 15 (at 3 E. 89th 
St.) Exhibition Sec’y., Nat'l. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of De- 
sign. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. National Academy of 
Design {17th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Works due Jan. 29. Mediums: painting & 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Historical 


Society. Oct. 31-Nov. 29. Allied Artists of 
America 29th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture & mural 
designs. Entry cards due Oct. 19; works Oct. 
22. Jury. Prizes. Mildred N. Kelley, Ass’t. 
Sec’y., 630 Lexington Ave., New York, 
owe 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Center. 
Dec. 7-31. 4th Annual Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy. Open to American artists. Medium: 
lithography. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 10; works Nov. 17. Oklahoma 
WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. Dee. 1-31. 
Six States Exhibition. Open to artists whose 
legal residence is in Neb., ta., Kan., Col., 
S. D., or Mo. Mediums: oil, watercolor, print, 
drawing, small sculpture & pottery. Jury. No 
prizes but outstanding artists in watercolor 
& oil will have privilege of one-man show. 
Entry cards & works due Nov. 9. Joslyn 
Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pennsylvania Acad. 
of Fine Arts. Jan. 25-Feb. 28. (38th An- 
nual of Painting & Sculpture. Open to liv- 
ing American artists. Mediums: oil & sculp- 
ture. Jury. $6,000 in purchase prizes. Also 
eash prizes & medals. Entry cards due Dec. 
30; works Jan. 4. Joseph T. Fraser, $Jr., 
Sec’y., Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PROVIDENCE. R. |I., Providence Art Club. 
Nov. 10-22. Providence Art Club 64th An- 
nual. Oven to all artists. Mediums: oi! (also 
watercolor, pastel, gouache & tempera, if 
framed close). Jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 5. Sec’y., Art Committee, 11 Thomas 
St., Providence, R. 1. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., St. Louis Artists Guild. Dec. 
3-Jan. |. (2th Annual Exhibition. Open to 
artists residing within 50 miles of St. 
Louis. $1! fee for non-members. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, batik, weaving, pottery, 
leather work & wood carving. Jury. St. 
Louis Artists Guild, 812 Union Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 9-Apr. 4. Print & Draw- 
ing Annual. Open to all American artists. 
Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. Prizes. 
San Francisco Mus. of Art, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. Jan. 31-Mar. 2. Artists of Utica & 
Central N. Y. 6th Annual. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. 
No jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 18. A. 
J. Derbyshire, 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. 
Nev. |-Dec. 5. Wilmington Soc. of Fine Arts 
Annual. Open to service men at Ft. Miles 
or Ft. du Pont, members, former pupils of 
Howard Pyle. Mediums: oil and sculpture. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Oct 26. Wilmington Soc. of F. A., Park Drive 
& Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


WOLCOTTVILLE, IND., American Monotype 
Society. Nov. 1942-Jan. 1944. 3rd_ Traveling 
Annual. Open to artists living in U. S. Me- 
dium: monotype. $3.00 fee. Exhibition will 
tour country. Entry ecards and works due Nov. 
1. Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, Ind. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-31. 8th Annual New Year Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of O., Pa., 
Va. & W. Va. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dec. 12. Secretary, Butler Art 
Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


NATIONAL WAR POSTER COMPETITION: 
Council for Democracy, Museum of Modern 
Arts & Artists for Victory offer $2,700 in war 
bonds for posters on 7 different themes. Open 
to artists & photographers living in U. S. 
& its dependencies on condition they enroll 


as associate members (no dues) of Artists for 
Victory for | yr. or enroll as artist volunteers 
in their local Civilian Defense Councils. De- 
sign must be vertical & must measure 24” by 
34”. Competition closes Oct. 22. Artists for 
Victory, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soaé 
Seulpture Committee, 80 E. iith St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., La Quinta Gall.: 
Indian Ptgs.. to Oct. 30. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: John 
Greenwood, to Nov. i. Contemp. Ptg. in 
Canada, to Nov. 8. 

ah es 0., Ohio Univ.: Walter Swan, to 

et. . 

BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Mus.: 2nd An- 
nual Exhib.: Ptgs. of Baltimore, Oct. 19- 
Nov. 30. 

Mus. of Art: Van Gogh; Dutch Prints, to 
Oct. 18. Prints of War & Peace, to Oct. 25. 
Angna Enters, to Nov. 13. Clare Leighton, 
woodcuts Oct. 23-Nov. 18. Sculn. by Matisse, 
to Nov. 20. 

Walters Gall.: Art of Etruria, to Nov. 30. 
History Pictures by {9th Century Artists, 
to Nov. 30. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: James Guy, 
Oct. 18-Nov. |. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Wm. R. Leigh, to Oct. 31. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiara Univ. Art 
Center: Med. Amer. Ptg. to Oct. 30. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass'n.: Car- 
toons; D. Fitzpatrick, drawirgs. to Oct. 28. 

BOSTON, MASS.. Doll & Richards: Amer. 
Ptgs., to Oct. 24. H. Anthony Dyer; Nancy 
Dyer, Oct. 26-Nov. i4. J. LeLeiris, to 
Oct. 26. 

Grace Horne Gal!.: Umberto Romano; Arthur 
Healy, Oct. 12-Nov. 7. 

Inst. of Mod. Art: Rousseau Retrospective, to 
Nov. 15. 

Mus. of Fine Arts: Guild of Eoston Artists, 
Oct. 28-Nov. 29. 

Vose Gall.: Catherine Goodnow, to Oct. 24. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Posters, Oct. 
21-28. Michael Bequest, Oct. 16-Nov. 9. 


OCTOBER 15-31, 1942 


BURLINGTON, Vt., Fleming Mus.: Francis 
Colburn, Oct. 18-Nov. |. 

BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: Montana Ptrs., 
to Oct. 3!. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: “‘Between Heaven 
& Earth’’ (prints), to Oct. 31. 

Chieago Gall. Ass'n: Mahrea Lehman; E. Rich- 
ardson; Wm. Kennedy, to Oct, 31. 

CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Mus.: Charles Dana 
Gibson Retrospective. to Oct. 25. Prints from 
Herbert G. French bequest, to Oct. 30. 

CLEVELAND, O., Mus. of Art: Ohio Print 
Makers’ Annual; World at War through 
Children’s Eyes, to Nov. |t. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Art from 
World Battle Fronts; Camouflage in Civilian 
Defense, to Oct. 31. 

CULVER, IND., Culver Acad.: Soldier Art 
from Life Competition, to Oct. 20. John 
Flaxman; Masters of Pen & Brush, Oct. 20- 


Nov. 10. 
DALLAS, TEX., Mus. of Fine Arts: Anne 
Goldthwaite; Medellin, sculp. & ceramics, 


to Oct. 25. 

DAYTON, O.,. Art Inst.: James Peck; Know 
Ohie, to Oct. 31. 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: Americans, 1942; 
Josef Bakos, to Oct. 31. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts.: Buddhist 
Art, to Oct. 31. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.. Arrot Art Gal': ‘“‘Our Lead- 
ing Watercolorists,’’ to Oct. 31. 

FAIRMONT. W. VA., Marion City. Art Cen- 
ter: Spanish Colorial Design; Currier & 
Ives Prints, Oct. 2-Nov. 22 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Architec- 
ture by Carl Koch, to Dec. |. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Art of the 
Pacific Basin, to Nov. 15. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Mus.: Local Ar- 


tists, Oct. 18-Nov. 14 Parsons School of 
Design Exhib., Oct. 20-29. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Public Mus.: 
Jessie Kalmbach Chase, to Oct. 25. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Conn. Watercolor Show, Oct. 25-Nov. 15. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Meinhard Gall.: Jack Pagsn, 
Oct. 19-Nov. 7. 

Mus. of Fine Arts: Annual Salon of Photog- 
raphy; Carter Howard, woodcarvings, to Oct. 


25. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Inter- 
national Watercolor Exhib.; Paul Manship, 
sculp., to Nov. &. 

IRVINGTON, WN. J., Free Public Library: 
Herbert Scheffel. to Oct. 31. 

ITHACA, N. Y., Willard Straight Hall (Cor- 
nell): War Posters, 1914-1920, te Oct. 24. 
Lithographs by Contemp. Amer. Artists, @ct. 
25-Nov. 14. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Contemp. 
Chilean Ptg.. te Oct. 31. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Amer. Contemp. Gall.: 
Rudolf Jacobi, to Oct. 22. Joseph Vogel, Oct. 
23-Nov. 12. 

County Museum: Calif. Craftsmen, to Oct. 31. 
Calif. Watercolor Soc. Annual, to Nov. 15. 

Foundation of Western Art: Today in Cali- 
fornia Art, Oct. 19-Nov. 28. i 

— _* Calif. Soc. of Miniature Ptrs., to 

et. 3. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Mod. French Ptgs., to Oct. 31. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Lynchburg Coll.: Amer. 
ils, to Oct. 21. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Ptgs. of 
Life in Soviet Union; Amer. Prints: Our 
Leading Watercolorists; Pennell, prints, to 


Oct. 31. 
MEMPHIS. TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: 
Susan Knox; Costa Rican Arts & Crafts, 














CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


te DOWNTOWN 


2: 2.2 GALLERY 


Oct. 13-31 


‘‘Missouri History” 
St. Louis Post Office Murals 
By 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
and 


EDWARD MILLMAN 


43 East 5ist Street, New York 





FOR SALE 


Oil Paintings by 
HUMBERTO GARAVITO 


Typical Guatemalan Indian Scenes 


T. FORMAN, 133 Old Mill Rd. 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Pstablished in the United States 


in 1930 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NT KAAKEREE PAimerica’s first 
All- American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
tl E. 57th St.. New York 
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EXHIBITION 


— 
The Third Annual Exhibition 
of fine American Christmas 


Cards featuring The Lunning 


Collection of cards. . . well 


designed and in appro- 
priate colors. Sensibly priced 


from 5 cents. 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 


667 Fifth Avenue 


OW New York 





NIERENDORF 
GALLERY 


MOVED TO 


53 EAST 57th STREET 


(Former location of 
the Brummer Gallery) 








EXHIBITION OF 


DONG WATERCOLORS 


KINGMAN 


Oct. 13-31 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 


PHILIP 
EVERGOOD 


Oct. 12 - Oct. 31 
A.C.A. catery, 26 west 8 st. 





CONTEMPORARY 
A RT § 106 East 57th St, N. Y. 


FREDERICK S. 


FRANCK 


19 TO NOV. 6 
SALLY 


creosz _BODKIN 


“WE HUMANS” 
CLAY CLUB GALLERY 


Oct. 12th-Nov. 21st 4 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. 


OcT. 


EXHIBITION OF 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


until October 31st 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MILCH 











to Oct. 28 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., 
Columbian & Colonial 
Oct. 23 

MILWAUKEE. WIS., Art Inst 
of Portrait Masterpieces, 


Mills Coll.: Pre- 
Latin Amer. Art, to 


Six Centuries 
to Nev. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Red 
Cross in Action, to Oct. 30 

University Gall.: European & Amer. Ptgs., te 
Oct. 31 

MONTGOMERY. ALA., Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Work of Soldiers in Alabama, to Oct. 31 

NEWARK, N. Jj., Artists of Today: Griffith 
Music Foundation Concert Series Group, to 
Oct. 31 

Art Club: U. S. War Posters, to Oct. 31 

Newark Mus.: Thorne European Period Minia 


ture Rooms, to Nov. 29 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
John Whiting, Oct 

28-Nov. 6 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Mus. 
Hospital Watercolor Competition 
Camouflage for Civilian Defense, 
British Children’s Ptgs.. Oct. 26-Nov. 9 
NORWICH, CONN., Slater Memorial Mus 
Amer. Indian Watercolors, to Oct. 31 
OAKLAND, CAL. Art Gall.: Annual of Water- 
colors, Pastels, Drawings & Prints, to Nov. | 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA... WPA Art Cen- 


Free Public Library 
17-27. Edith Rowe, Oct 


Marine 
to Oct. 28 
te Oct. 26 


ter: Ptgs. from Parsons School of Design, to 
Oct. 22. Jay MeVickers, to Oct. 31 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Prints from 
15th, t6th & {7th Centuries, to Oct. 26 
1000 Yrs. of Colqresty. Oct. 26-Nov. 9 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Kinzinger: 
Dinning; del Prado, seulp.; Western U. § 
Artists; Amer. Monotype Soc., to Oct. 31 

OSHKOSH. WIS., Public Mus.: Missouri Ar- 
tists, to Oct. 31 

PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: Silk Screen 
Color Prints, to Oct. 21. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Eliz 


to Oct. 23. Handeraft 
Mellor-Gill, Oct 


in Glass, to 
24-Nov. 13. M. 


Walter; Boyd, woodcuts, Oct. 27-Nov. 15 

Penna. Acad. of Fine Arts; Philadelphia 
Watercolor & Print Annual; Penna. Soc. of 
Miniature Ptrs. Annual, Oct. 25-Nov. 29 

Woodmere Gall.: Members’ Annual, to Oct. 2! 

PITTSBURGH PA., Carnegie Inst.: Thorne 
Amer. Miniature Rooms; Western Penra 
Artists. to Dec. 2 

Univ. of Pittsburgh: (6th & {7th Century 
Maps. to Nov. 12 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Lee 
Ramsdel!, to Oct. 31. 

PORTLAND. ORE Art Mus.: Posters of 
United Nations. to Oct. 31. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Art Club: Gerald Mast 


Fred. Sisson, to Oct. 25. Wk. by Armed 
Forces in New England. Oct. 27-Nov. 8. 
RACINE, WIS Wustum Mus.: Loan from 
Milwaukee Art Inst. Collec.. to Oct. 3! 
RICHMOND, VA.. Mus. of Fine Arts: Anna 
Huntington, sculp.. to Oct. 26. Posters for 

Defense to Nov 


ROCHESTER. WN. Y.. Memorial Art 
Art of Australia, to Oct. 3! 

ROCKFORD, ILL.. Art Gall.: Aaron Bohrod: 
Rockford & Vicinity Young Artists Annu- 
al. to Nov. |. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Antonio 
Sotomayor: Perham Nahi. to Oct. 31. “13 
Watercolorists’’ to Oct. 29. , 

State Library: Color Prints by Calif. Artists, 
to Oct. 3}. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.. City Art Mus.: Kokoschka, 


Gall.: 


to Oct. 27. Prints by Canaletto; Amer. 
Prints to Oct. 31. , 
ST. PAU! MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Minnesota 


Prize Winners of Three Decades, to Oct. 31 


NEW YOR 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 
A-D, 130 W. 46 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
George Bellows, Oct. 19-Nov.i4 
American British, 44 W. 56 
Ptg. & Sculp. Group, to Oct. 17 
The N. Y. Scene, Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Group, to Oct. 17 
America at War, Oct. 19-31 
Vernissage, Season 1942-43 
Oct. 12-Nov. 2 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Armenian War Relief Show, Oct. 
American 711 Fifth 
Etchings & Lithogranhs, to Oct. 30 
Rudolf Floch, to Oct. 3! 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 J. Alden Weir, to Oct. 3! 
Rarzanskyv. 800 Madison Group, to Oct. 3! 
Bignou, 32 E. 57..Jane Berlandina, to Oct. 3! 
Brooklyn Museum..Hogarth Prints, to Dee. 13 
Peruvian Potterv & Textiles, te Nov. I! 
Inventions for Victory. Oct. 23-Jan. 3 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57.. Fernand Léger, to Oct. 3! 
Carstairs. ti E. 57... Michel Gilhert, to Oct. 31 
Clav Club, 4 W. 8..Bodkin, sculp., to Nov. 2! 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57 
Pre-Season Group, to Oct. 23 
Frederick Franck, Oct. 19-Nov. 6 
Coord. Council of French Relief Soc. 
451 Madison.. Surrealists, 
Downtown, 43 E 5! 
Murals by Siporin & Millman, to Oct. 31 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century French, to Oct. 31 
Duveen Bros., 720 Fifth 
Great Dutch Masters, to Nov. 7 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8. William Fisher, to Oct. 28 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57.. Early Americans, to Oct. 18 


Philip Evergood, to Oct. 31 
Xanti, to Nov. 6 


Artists, 43 W. 55 


19-31 
Assoc. 


to Nov. 7 


Labor Art Show, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
460 Park......Anderson; Larsson, Oct. 19-3! 
French, 51 E. 57 
Masters of French Art, to Nov. 15 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
F. Coradal-Cugat, to Oct. 3! 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Hawaiian Prints, Oct. 20-3! 


Founder's Show, to Nov. {2 

Kleemann, 63 E. 57 
Rembrandt etchings; Homer Martin, to Oct. 31 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57.Contemp. Artists, to Oct. 28 


Marsden Hartley, drawings, to Oct. 31 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
French & Amer. Watercolors & Drawings. 
to Oct. 3! 


Levy, Julien, {1 E. 57..Maud Morgan, to Nov. 7 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57..French Masters, to Nov. 7 
Macbeth, tf! E. 57 Group, to Oct. 31 
Marquié, 16 W. 57........ Group, to Oct. 31 
Matisse, 41 E. 57..... Mare Chagall, to Nov. 7 
McDonald, 665 Fifth 
Whistler Lithographs, to Oct. 31 
Metropolitan Museum....Remirgton, to Oct. 3! 
As Russia Saw Us; British Prints, 
to Nov. 15. | Remember That, to Nov. 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Dong Kingman, to Oct. 31 
Milch, 108 W. 57....Recent Ptgs., to Oct. 31 


Public Library: Jean Duncan; 
hib., to Oct. 30. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial 
4th Texas General, to Oct. 25 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gali.: 


Pan-Amer. Ex- 
Mus.: 


David 


Vaughan, to Oct. 31. Salvage Posters, Oct 
19-31 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., de Young Memorial 
Mus Theatre & Dance, to Nov. |. Amer 
Ptgs. from Revolution te Civil War, to 
Oct. 25 

Elder & Co.: Elaine Cornford, to Oct. 24 

Fairway Art Gall.: Portraits of Children, to 
Oct. 31 

Mus. of Art: Art for the Services, to Oct. 25 
Ptg. & Seulp. Annual, to Nov. 8 


Palace of Legion of Honor: Art in War; Hasel- 
tine, bronzes; Sculpture for Children, to Oct 
31. Chinese Seulp., from Oct. 20 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Mus. of Art: 
Ernst & Karin Van Leyden; Indian Frescoes, 
to Oct. 31 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Art Mus. of N. M 
Russe'l Cheney; Red Cross Posters; Group 
to Oct. 31 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y.. Skidmore Col! 
Rivera; Orozco; Siaqueiros, to Oct. 20. Min 
erva Barron, Oct. 23-Nov. 13 

SEATTLE, WASH., Art Mus.: Northwest Ar 
tists Annual; Latin Amer. Art; Women Ptrs 
of Wash.. to Nov. 8 

Henry Gall.: Ancestral Sources of Mod. Ptg. 
to Oct. 31. 

SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: Children’s Art, 
to Oct. 31. 


SO. HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: Ptg 
& Srulp. by So. Hadley Artists, to Oct. 29 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Ill. State Mus.: Adolph 
Heinze; Chinese Stone & Marble Heads, to 
Nov. 27 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Portraits of Famous Peon'e by Famous Ar- 


tists, to Oct. 31. Wood Engravings by Asa 
Cheffetz, Oct. 18-Nov. 30 

G.W.V. Smith Gall.: Contemp. Artists, to 
Oct. 25. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Mus.: Ptas. by 


Stevens Coll.. to Oct. 30. 
SWEET BRIAR, VA., Sweet Briar Coll.: Picas- 
$0, Oct. 28-Nov. 18 


TOLEDO, 0O., Mus. of Art.: Contemp. British 
Art, to Oct. 25 
URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Jll.: Jerry Farns- 


worth, to Nov. |. 
UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 


John Costigan; Isabelle Bishop, drawings, 
to Qet. 31. 

WASHINGTON. 1D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Wash 
Watercolor Club Annual, Oct. 17-Nov. 9 

Public Library: Posters by WPA Artists, to 
Oct. 31. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Beatrice Field, drawings, 
to Oct. 31. 

Whyte Gall.: Mary E. Partridge, to Oct. 30 

WELLESLEY, MASS., Wellesley Coll. Art 
Mus.: Picasso. to Oct. 18. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Westchester Con 
servatory of Music: Lawrence Burton. to 
Oct. 31. 

WILLIAMSBURG VA., Coll. of Wm & 
Mary: Americans, 1942. Oct. 24-Nov. 7. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. MASS... Lawrence Art 
Mus.: Britich & Amer. 


18th Century Por- 

traits: Cleveland Artists, to Oct. 21. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.. Delaware Art Center: 
Chinese Ptgs. of {8th-20th Centuries, to 
Oet. 25. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Hans & 


Rena Hansen, to Oct. 25. Mod. Ptas., to 
Nov. |. Local Artists Retrosnective, to Nov. 8 
ZANESVILLE, 0. Art Inst.: Road to Vic- 
tory; Orrefors Glass to Oct. 25. Art of 
Armed Forces, Oct. 25-Nov. 15 
Ss erry 
Morton, 130 W. 57 
Early Amer. Indian Decor. Art, to Oct. 31 


Museum of Mod. Art, tt W. 53 
The Americas Cooperate, to Oct. 20 
United Hemisohere Posters. Oct. 21-Jan. 3 
Tchelitchew; Flannagan. sculp., 
Oct. 28-Nov. 29 
1083 Fifth 
Altars of Army Camps, 
to Oct. 24 


National Acad. of Desian, 
Triptychs for 


Neumann, 543 Madison 
Amer. & European Ptg.. to Oct. 3! 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57. English Portraits, to Oct. 31 
Newman, 66 W. 55 Group, to Oct. 31 
N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central Pk. W. 
N. Y. Stage in 1880's, to Oct. 25 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42 


Jean Charlot, to Oct. 21 
Nierendorf 


13 E. 57 
Louise Nevelson, Seulp., to Oct. 27 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 
Opening Exhib., 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 
Opening Fall Show, 
Old Print Shop. 150 Lexington 
19th Century Amer., to Oct. 31 
Parsons School of Design, 136 E. 57 
Gerard Hordyk, to Oct. 22 
57..Watercolors, to Oct. 31 


Oct. 20-Nov. 17 
Group, to Oct. 31 


to Oct. 3! 


Passedoit, 121 E. 
Perls, 32 E. 58 
Darrel Austin, drawings, to Oct. 3! 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Jan Hoowij, to Oct. 31 
Rehn, 683 Fifth George Picken, to Oct. 17 
Thomas Craig, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
Riverside Museum 

War & Defense Posters, to Nov. 8 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57..Fernand Léger, to Oct. 31 

St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 


Disney Drawings, to Oct. 24 
Schoeremann, 605 Madison, 


Dutch Masters of 17th Century, to Oct. 31 
Seligmann, {5 E. 57 
Ptgs. & Sculp. by Americans, to Oct. 24 
60th St., 22 E. 60....C. Baekeland, to Oct. 31 
Staten Island Inst. of Arts & Sciences 
Staten Island Art Ass’n., to Nov. 28 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Calleott; Larsen, to Oct. 31 
165 E. 62 
19th & 20th Century, to Oct. 31 
Vendome, 23 W. 56....J. Buzzelli, to Oct. 24 
Ptg. & Seulp. Group, Oct. 26-Nov. 8 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 
Ballet in Art, 1942, to Oct. 24 
Antonio Alvarez, Oct. 26-Nov. 7 
Washington Square 
Autumn Outdoor Exhib., to Oct. 18 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Gauguin & His Friends, to Nov. 7 
Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8 
Permanent Collec., to Oct. 25 
Provincial Amer. Ptgs., Oct. 27-Nov. 19 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64...Mané-Katz, to Oct. 17 
Werere, GE GE. Wo. ce csces Group, to Oct. 31 


Thannhauser, 


| 











PAINTINGS 


MAUD 


MORGAN 


Through 
Nov. 7 


Julien Levy Gallery 


11 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


Recent Drawings 


DARREL AUSTIN 


Through October 


Pe i | S GALLERIES, Inc. 


32 E. 58 St. (at Madison) N. Y.C. 


wee ALICE SLOANE ——— 


ANDERSON 


Recent Paintings 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
October 19 October 31 








460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


KARL LARSSON 


Recent Watercolors 


October 19 October 31 





JAN 
PAINTINGS Oct. 13-31 


The PINACOTHECA 


20 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. C. 





LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 







UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Private party sells for personal reasons 
Paintings: Courbet, Boudin, Bonnington, Piaz, 
Braver, Lepine, Isabey, John Sloan. Sanguines: 
Greuze, Monte!aticci, 2 French School nudes. 
Drawings: Daubigny, 10 Delacroix animals. 
Lithos, Etchings: John Copley, Hopper, Sloan. 
Gothic Head, Lalique Glass, Antique Chinese 
Porcelains. GRamercy 7-0423, mornings, of 
Box 23 ART NEWS. 


MICHEL G. 


GILBERT 








Paintings 


THE A 








Oct. 13-31 Gentle 
CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY j ne ye 
11 East 57 St., N. Y. artists, 
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“| INVITATION 


LLERY to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is provided by the 
coupon below. The price of $4.50 will insure your receivin 
50N P P y g 


, every one of the next 20 issues at a saving of $2.50 over the 
r pect, hel: ane 








sber 31 newsstand price of 35 cents per copy. 

Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost of $4.50 for 
i j the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding one. A note telling the 
gs recipient of your gift will accompany each subscription, or we can 
ECA enclose one of your personal cards if you prefer. Simply fill in the 
c. 


coupon and mail it to us together with your remittance TODAY. 





LD YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU: 





E S$ 
ters » 800 pages of indispensable information » 50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions 
York » 60 plates in full colors » 320 news items on vital developments on art through- 
out the U. S. 
NITY » 1200 other large, clear illustrations cae | 
"ate » 20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for 
So » 80 articles of feature importance gallery-goers 
nool nudes. 


x es » 600 reviews of current exhibitions » and many other important features 
per, Sloan. 


jue Chinese Bessecncnes 
ornings, of 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | | enclose my check. __] Bill me later. 
Paintings 


4 T THE ART FOUNDATION, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. NAME— 


Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for ADDRESS 


one year (20 issues) for $4.50. (Special Rate to accredited students and 
artists, $3.50.) CITY — STATE 
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Vermeer: “The Milkmaid.” Lent by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, to the Exhibition of Great Dutch Masters (see pages 8-17). 
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